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World-famous for NEW V. 
recommended in the R.H.SZ 
Wisley and grown by gard 


SEND WOW FOR CAT 
New 
FRED HOWARD & 


Really outstanding lovely Gut 
with the edges of the p 
Very robust growth 
the All America Rese ci 
class Trial Ground 


New Flowering 


LAXTON’S PINK STAR 
Very beautiful large scam 
white flushed with pinky 
blooming and in April Pes 
mass of blossom. 8B. 


New Fruits of Outst@ 


LAXTON’S SUPERB 
A.M., R.H.S. Wonderf 
ripe ‘in August, with a iy 
First class cropper. 
erior to, Williams. 
Cc. 15/-, H.T. 20/— and 


LAXTON’S EARLY GAG 


Large and golden, ripe early 
and juicy, delicious 
B. 14/-, H.S. 15/6, S. TF 


LAXTON’S GIANT BLA 
The currant as large as @ene 
variety. 
also an enormous croppem 
4/-each. doz. 


LAXTON’S VICTORY 
Another of our extellent 
= Sept. to mid Oct. Veryfi 

ry sweet, crisp and juicy 
H.S. 15/6, S. 17 


LAXTON’S DELIGHT PLUM 


The finest September Gage, golden speckled 
red with a Heavy 

cropper. 17 "4 
Fan 22/6. 


Carriage and Packing extra 
S on vest. 
ROSE 
‘Details 


63H HIGH ST., BEDFORD 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
with tacks and receives 


| VARIETIES 
OUR SELECTION 


for 12/- 6 for 22/6 


Carriage Paid. C.W.O. 
ORDER NOW 


For Early Autumn Delivery 


FREE AND POST FREE. FULL LIST OF PEONIES 
ROSES * BULBS. WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPIES 


R. H. BATH Ltd. 


} THE FLORAL FARMS, WISBECH 
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ROSES 


Send for special list of Floribunda, Bush and Miniature Roses. 


Violets (11 varieties). Polyanthus (Red Shades, Yellow Shades, Flame, 
Fancy and Mixed), 7/6 doz. 15/-for 25, 27/6 for 50, 50/- for 100. 


During recent seasons 
we have been privileged 
to introduce a succession 
: s of new roses really out- 
standing for colour, form 
and vigour. 
e! Shown at R.HS. 
Meetings, these have 
Awards of Merit. In addition 
it at Chelsea has been awarded 
no less than three successive 


or small, every garden needs a 
great new roses and we cordi- 
to write and let us reserve 
1954 catalogue. 

r the most outstanding and 
today you have only to keep 


ORS 


ME IN ROSES 
Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham 


S AWARDS. Weare pleased 

at the AWARD OF MERIT 
been made to our introduc- 
A and CONCERTO. 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 271 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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—the Raisers for nearly 100 years 
Winners of over 250 awards 


World-famous for NEW VARIETIES which are 
recommended in the R.H.S. National Trials at 
Wisley and grown by gardeners everywhere 


SEND WOW FOR OR CATALOGUE 


New Rose 


FRED HOWARD 
Really pumeeting lovely buff yellow blooms 
with the edges of the petals flushed pink. 
Very robust growth and recommended in 
the All America Rose Selection 1951. ist 
class Trial Ground Cert. N.R.S. B. 6/-. 


New Flowering Crab 


LAXTON’S PINK STAR 
Very beautiful large star shaped flowers, 
white flushed with pink, Extremely free 
blooming and in April the tree is 2 dazzling 
mass of blossom. B. H.S. S. 20/- 


New Fruits of Outstanding Merit 


LAXTON’S SUPERB PEAR 


A.M., R.H.S. Wonderful, very early pear, 
ripe in August, with a delightful flavour. 
First class cropper. Earlier than, and sup- 
erior to, Williams. B. 14/-, H.S. 15/6, 
Cc. 15/-, H.T. 20/— and 24/-. 


LAXTON’S EARLY GAGE 
Large and golden, ripe early August. Sweet 
and juicy, delicious flavour, heavy cropper. 
B. 14/-, H.S. 15/6, S. 17/6, Fan 22/6. 


LAXTON’S GIANT BLACK CURRANT 
The currant as large as a cherry and also the 
earliest variety. Sweet, juicy, vigorous and 
also an enormous cropper, disease resistant. 
4/-each. doz. 


LAXTON’S VICTORY APPLE 
Another of our excellent early varieties. 
Mid Sept. to mid Oct. Very fine flavour with 
very sweet, crisp and juicy flesh. B. 14/-, 
Cc. 15/-, H.S. 15/6, S. 17/6, H.T. 20/- 
and 24/-. 


LAXTON’S DELIGHT PLUM 
The finest September Gage, golden speckled 
cropper. —, 17 
Fan 22/6. 
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63H HIGH ST., BEDFORD 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 


SIMPLE EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


FOR ROUND STAKES, 
15/- doz. 120/- 100 
SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
I doz. 8/6; 2 doz. 16/6; 
3 doz. 25/- ; per 100 62/6 
Carr. Paid 


Jj. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


BATHS 


“Gold Medal” 
SCENTED 


PEONIES 


CHOICE NAMED 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
VARIETIES 
OUR SELECTION 


3 for 12/- 6 for 22/6 


Carriage Paid. C.W.O. 


ORDER NOW 
For Early Autumn Delivery 


FREE AND POST FREE. FULL LIST OF PEONIES 
ROSES * BULBS. WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPIES 


R. BATH Ltd. 


THE FLORAL FARMS, WISBECH 
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ROSES 


Send for special list of Floribunda, Bush and Miniature Roses. 


Violets (11 varieties). Polyanthus (Red Shades, Yellow Shades, Flame, 
Fancy and Mixed), 7J6doz. 15/-for 25, 27/6 for 50, 50/- for 100. 


WILLIAM LORD (Leeds) Ltd. 


Polyanthus Nurseries, Wetherby Road, Bardsey, nr. Leeds 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
grown in COOL HOUSE, Many early- 
flowering varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept J.R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


“RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


is split §” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolls—59 and 49 wide. 


IDEAL FOR 
SHADE/FROST, 
GREENHOUSES, CourT 
FRAMES, ETC. SURROUNDS. 


Fencing & Gates, All types, supplied and fixed. 
Tennis Court Surrounds, Oak Pale Panels, Hazel 
& Osier Hurdles, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMERLTD. 
Te..: 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 271 


During recent seasons 
we have been privileged 


Bring 
to introduce a succession 
our roses of new roses really out- 
y standing for colour, form 
and vigour. 
up-to-date! Shown at R.HS. 
Meetings, these have 
gained numerous Awards of Merit. In addition 
to this our exhibit at Chelsea has been awarded 
a Gold Medal for no less than three successive 
years. 

Whether large or small, every garden needs a 
selection of these great new roses and we cordi- 
ally invite Fellows to write and let us reserve 
them a copy of our 1954 catalogue. 

Remember, for the most outstanding and 
beautiful roses of today you have only to keep 
in touch with— <\ 


THE NAME IN ROSES 
Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham 


LATEST R.H.S AWARDS. Weare pleased 
to announce that the AWARD OF MERIT 
has recently been made to our introduc- 
tions BETTINA and CONCERTO. 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. 


NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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TOP GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
3 ft. high 12/- 


4 ft. high 16/— 
5 ft. high 20/6 
6 ft. high 25/6 
6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel or willow. 
DURABLE INTERWOVEN FENCING 
3 ft. high 23/- 
4 ft. high 28/- 
5 ft. high 34/- 
6 ft. high 39/- 


x 


4444 
4 pos 


6 ft. long panels strongly made of selected 
hardwood and creosoted. 
Immediate Despatch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 


Also SUPERLAP INTERWOVEN FENCING 
— The horizontal 
slats OVERLAP, 
making a 1st class 
*‘peep-proof’ and 
extra rigid fence. 


CHESTNUT FENCING, IRON and OAK GATES, 
GREENHOUSES, SHEDS, etc. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 


GARDEN WITHOUT TEARS 
with a HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
£48 15s. 


Cuts long or 
short grass. 


1k h.p. Villiers 
4-stroke engine 
24” cut 


Just one of our comprehensive range of 
Garden Machinery. Write for FREE 
Brochure to:— 


FARMFITTERS LTD. (U) 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 


THE 


BARNHAM NURSERIES 


LIMITED 


Since 1880 we have concentrated on the 
production of high quality Nursery Stock 
for Inland and Seaside planting and offer 
from our 100 acre Nurseries large 
quantities of 
FRUIT TREES ROSES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
CLIMBERS HEDGE PLANTS 


HERBACEOUS AND ROCK PLANTS 


in best varieties for 
Autumn delivery 


We invite you to inspect our Nurseries 
and to send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


The BARNHAM 
NURSERIES Lid, 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


Celebrate 
Coronation 
Year by 
planting 
MORE 
ROSES 


ROSE 


Sustained success is not haphazard. It 
is not achieved by chance or luck. It 
invariably results from concentrated 
effort, backed by study, experience, and 
sound judgment. 

The outstanding success of our Roses is 
the sequel of years of earnest endeavour. 
We do our utmost to raise and produce 
the BEST. That is why our Roses are so 
widely grown and admired, and ensure 
universal satisfaction. 

Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 

BENJAMIN R.CANT & SONS LTD. 


THE OLD ROSE GARDEN 
COLCHESTER ESSEX 


The 
Original! 
Firm 


Est. 1765 
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The new improved Swinc All- 
Purpose Water Cart conveys easily, 
and without splashing or waste, not only 
liquids, but fertilisers, manure—in fact, 
anything that can be put into the container. 


Note the clever design and sturdy work- 
manship, combining lightness with excep- 
tional strength. Welded Tubular Steel 
Frame, Heavily Galvanised Container and 
three types of wheel—Pneumatic Tyred, 
, Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable 
Regd. Design Welded All-Steel. Six sizes from 15 to 
No. 854724 50 gallons capacity. 


ALL-PURPOSE STOCKED BY GEO. MONRO, 


CARTER'S, SUTTON’S AND 


WATER 


Alfred Allen 


London Office: & SON LIMITED 
23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 2978 LOWER GORNAL, Mr DUDLEY” 


STRAWSON 
GREENHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 


For over 60 years we have 
_ specialized in the design 
and construction of ONLY 
GOOD GREENHOUSES 
— Built to Last — by 
Skilled Craftsmen. When 
Softwood permits are not 
available we can build in 
Empire Hardwoods. 


The New Improved 


Easy to tip 


Surveys of inspection 

arranged in any part 

ofthe Country at short 
notice. 


Write for List RHJ.53. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Greenhouse Boilers, and 25,000 pipes, valves and 
fittings of every size always in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the Greenhouse shading ‘par excellence’—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF FINE GREENHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Teleph : Horley 130 
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SSELL 


CAMELLIAS 


We are now able to offer over 
50 varieties of these lovely Ever- 
greens, propagated and grown 
at our Nurseries, for supply 
from September onwards. 

Our catalogue describing 
these and many other choice 
Trees, Shrubs and Climbing 
Plants is now ready, and we 
shall be pleased to send a copy 
on application. 


L. R. RUSSELL, LTD. 


Richmond Nurseries 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


1903—1953 


You will find many Novelties of great 
interest inour JUBILEE CATALOGUE 
as well as all the old favourites. Here 
are a few examples: 


NEW BUDDLEIAS 


FASCINATION, long sprays of rose-pink, 
delicate in colour and shape. The only one of 
its kind. 8/6 
PEACE, large panicles of pure white flowers, 
very vigorous growth. 8/6 
ROYAL RED, an unbelievable colour of dazzling 
cardinal scarlet. Ideal for cutting. A “must” 
for every garden lover. 8/6 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


One of each of the above varieties. Three strong 
bushes for 25/-. Carriage and packing free. 


NEW ROSES 


We have a fine stock of many new varieties, 
including: FRED HOWARD, HAPPINESS, 
MISSION BELLS, MODERN TIMES, 
TAWNY GOLD, GERANIUM RED, 
MASQUERADE, WHITE WINGS, CLB. 
PEACE, CLB. MME. H. GUILLOT 


Send a postcard for your free copy of our Colour 
Catalogue, containing an excellent selection of 
ROSES, PLANTS, FRUITS and SHRUBS 


G. F. LETTS & SONS 


30, HADLEIGH NURSERIES ~- SEMER 
Nr. Ipswich, SUFFOLK 


SWEET PEAS 


(ENGLISH GROWN) 


NOVELTIES. EXHIBITION AND 
CUT FLOWER VARIETIES FOR 
1954 


Among the more than 70 outstanding 
varieties offered are 
CHRISTINA (Bolton) 
ROSELLA BLAKE (Bolton) 
BRIGHT EYES (Bolton) 
AUDREY (Cullen) 
CREAM ELEGANCE (Dobbie) 
CRIMSON MONARCH (Dobbie) 
GDETTE (Dobbie) 
CRINOLINE (King) 
GERANIUM PINK (Stark) 
KING CARDINAL (Stark) 
MADGE (Stark) 
ORANGE DELIGHT (Woodcock) 


A full descriptive list is available and will 
gladly be forwarded on request. 


C. E. HENDERSON & SON, 
SEEDSMEN, 
48-52, LEADENHALL MARKET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


547 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 


SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Send for Booklet, and 1953 Price List of Sports Ground Accessories to: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Fioor) Tel. : Sloane 8117. 


NOW 


is the time to order your Greenhouse for the autumn 
to preserve those valuable 


plants through the winter and 
to raise your own seedlings 
for planting out in the spring. 


Write for our fully illustrated catalogue 
free on application. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lp. 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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CHOICE BORDER PHLOX 


Por a brilliant display from July-September, plant 
these outstanding new large-flow varieties from 
ber to March 
Admiral, rich cerise self, enormous pip 
Alda, soft paeony purple, dwarf 
Amethyst, large violet flower heads 
Brigadier, an outatanding orange red self 
Cecil Hanbury, glowing orange-salmon 
Daily Sketch, light pink, deep rose eye 
Duchess of York, clear pink, light centre 
Lady L. Bloss, cerise pink, red eye 
soe Jardine, large rich salmon 
D 


Sir J. Falstaff, 
flowers 


Spitfire, suffused orange salmon 
Spatrot, scariet, late flowering 
All the above varieties 2/6 each. Packing and 
carriage, please add 1/6 for orders under £1. 
The BIGNOR collections of Phiox 
All carriage paid 
12 strong plants in any 4 varieties listed 25/- 
Double collection 47/6 
12 strong plants, 1 of each of above 27/6 
Double collection 52/6 
We epectalise in border planning. 


F. TOYNBEE LTD. 


CROFTWAY NURSERIES, 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 


enormous salmon-pink 


ab 


Send for our illustrated catalogues. 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


EVERGREEN 
AZALEAS 


These delightful and colourful shrubs 
should be grown in every garden. 
Completely hardy, they enjoy partial 
shade and leaf mould, but will not 
tolerate lime. 
Order a collection NOW for early ¢ 
autumn planting and enjoy their 
wonderful colour for years to come. 
COMPACT GROWERS of dwarf 
habit perfectly suited for rockeries 
and edging. 

MEDIUM GROWERS will reach 2 ; 
to 3 ft. eventually and are ideal for the 
shrub border. 

These are special collections of the 
finest and most reliable varieties avail- 
able, selected to provide the full range 
of colours. All varieties named. 

6 for 36/- 12 for 70/- ; 
Carriage and packing free for cash 
with order. 
Please quote RHS/10 when ordering. 
Our catalogue of Azaleas and Rhodo- | 
dendrons is free on request. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN Est. 1742, DORSET 


vl 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substicute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES : 


Small Bag 7/-, Medium Bag 10/6, Large 
Bag 17 -, 10 Large Bags 165/-, 20 Large 
Bags 320/-. 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; 1/- Medium Bag; 
9d. Small Bag extra). If any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure, Fertilizers, etc. 


Our Autumn List of Bulbs, Seeds, Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 
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CHASE 
CLOCHES 


Introduced to The Royal Horticultural Society just on 40 years ago Chase 
Continuous Cloches have been sold, and used, in millions. For excellence of 
design and for marvellously successful results 
they have out-distanced every would-be rival. 


FROST, STORM, GALE PROOF 
RIGID, YET EASILY PORTABLE 
PERFECT FOR VENTILATION 
TRAP EVERY RAY OF SUN 


Save weeks of growing time, improve crop output and quality, 
quickly repay cost and last for years. Order now for Autumn sowings 


Choose the “Low Barn” for general usefulness. Pack of 8 (16 ft.) €3 12s. 6d. List free 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38, CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


RUSTIC SEAT 


Peeled, stained and varnished, 
made from Selected Hardwood 


4’ seat (2 persons) £4 15 0 


—=> VASE seat (3 persons) 
14° ’ seat 
— + % STAND Carriage 5/- each 
183” x 16° 40/- 
| Carriage 8/- each * 


— TUBS (stone) 70/- Carriage 7/6 


. & COBBLED * TREE TRUNK TUBS 
TY BS 12” x 101" 15/- Carriage 4/- 
py) 12° x 12° 15/- Write now to Dept. R..H.S.4 


Carriage 4/- . 
or ful details of above, write for free 40 page 
* BRICKETTE catalogue which also includes Frames, Cloches. 
TUBS Tools, Barrows, Rollers, Tubs, Hose, Window 
Boxes, Summer Houses, Greenhouses, Sheds, 
13” x 13” 24/- 5% ‘ Mowers, in fact everything for 
Carriage the Garden. 


OUTDOOR 


LUDGATE GARDENS - 68-74 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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says FRED STREETER 


**I’ve tested them on 
numerous vegetable 
and flower plants with 
excellent results and 
can heartily recom- 
mend them.”’ 


A PACKET 
OF OVER 


Of dealers 
everywhere 


ANALYSIS :— 
Nitrogen... .. .. 9% 
Potash (K,O) .. .. 9% 
Phosphoric Acid (P,O, 
PLUS 


Manganese, Iron, Calcium 


Distributed for Plantoids Ltd. by 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD, BROMLEY, KENT 
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q PLANT GROWTH TABLETS |. 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


Shows 
‘TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7 Fruit and Vegetable Show. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, October 20 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, October 21 Tree and Shrub Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Fortnightly Show. 


Tuespay, Novembe ; 

Floral Arrangement Competition for 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

We + British National Carnation Society’s 
Competition. 


Fripay, November 6 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
SaTuRDAY, November 7 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Note : R.H.S. tickets do not National Chrysanthemum Society's 
admit to this Show. ~ Show. 
Admission : 
November 6, 1-5 P.M. 4/-, 
5-7-30 P.M. 2/6. 
November 7, 2/6. 


‘Tugspay, November 17 
12 NOON to 6 P.M . 
WEDNESDAY, November 18 | gy 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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Shows — continued 

The British Beekeepers’ Association’s National Honey Show will be 
held in the Old Hall, Vincent Square, as follows : THurspay, October 
15, 10 A.M. to 8 P.M.; Fripay, October 16, 10 A.M. to 8 P.M.; SATURDAY, 

October 17, 10 A.M. to 6 p.M. Admission to the public: 2 6. Fellows’ 
tickets admit free of charge. 


Lectures 

Turspay, October 6, at 3 P.M. “Potato Varieties—Old and New” by 
MRS. N. MCDERMOTT. 

Turespay, October 20, at 3 P.M. “The Winkworth Arboretum”’ by 
DR. WILFRID S. FOX, V.M.H. 

‘Tuespay, November 3, at 3 P.M. ““Perpetual-flowering Carnations” by 
MR. M. C. ALLWOOD, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


There will be no lecture on November 17. 


Joint Late-Flowering Chrysanthemum Committee Joint 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society and the National Chrysan- 
themum Society has now been established to deal with Chrysanthemums 
which normally flower after September. The Committee will meet on 
October 6, October 20, November 6, November 17, December 1 and 
January 5. New varieties for certificate should be entered with the 
Secretary of the Committee by 11.30 on the morning of a Committee 
Meeting. Copies of the regulations governing the Committee’s work 
may be had on application to the Secretary. 

Demonstration at Wisley.—“lhere will be a demonstration at 
Wisley on Wednesday, November 25, of the Pruning of Fruit Trees. 
The demonstration will commence at 11 A.M. and will be repeated at 
the same time on ‘Thursday, November 26. 

New Fruits and Vegetables— ‘The President and Council wish to 
draw the attention of all Fellows and others interested to the fact that 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee meets on the first day of each 
Fortnightly Show throughout the year, and also at the Chelsea Show. 
Anyone who has produced a new variety of either a fruit or a vegetable 
which appears to have qualities superior in any respect to those normally 
in cultivation, is invited to submit it to this Committee with a view to 
its being considered for an award by the Society. Details of the number 
of specimens required and entry forms can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

Botanical Magazine—Part 3 of Volume 169 has now been pub- 
lished and contains coloured plates of the following plants. Several of 
these are of particular horticultural interest: Arbutus unedo var. rubra, 
Campsis Taglabuana, Chionoscilla Allen, Cyrtanthus falcatus, 
Drimys Wintert var. chilensis, Erica scabriuscula, Euphorbia Robbiae, 
Hosta tardiflora, Pyracantha Koidzumii, Sarcochilus Fitzgeraldi, Selago 
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Galpinii. Orders for the four parts of Volume 169 should be sent to 

: the Secretary. The Volume subscription is £4, and the annual sub- 
: scription, covering two parts only, £2. 

Horticultural Club—This Club holds dinners, followed by short 

talks and discussions, on the evenings of the first days of the Autumn and 

Winter Shows. ‘The programme for this autumn includes on October 20 

a talk, illustrated by coloured slides, on the gardens at Mount Stewart 

by EDITH, THE MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF LONDONDERRY, and on Decem- 

ber 1 a Symposium on Krilium and Soil Conditioners to be opened by 

DR. A. J. LLOYD, of the Agricultural Chemicals Group, Development 

Department of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., and DR. W. F. BEWLEY, C.B.E., 

v.M.H., Director of the Research Station at Cheshunt. Further particu- 

a lars of the Club may be obtained from the Secretary, MR. A. J. HUXLEY, 

2-10 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. New members will be welcome. 


INVITED TRIALS, 1954-1955 


INVITED TRIALS, 1954-1955 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out during the season 
1954-1955 the following invited trials, for which entries are invited. 


Flowers 
Canterbury Bell, } 0z. of seed of each variety. 
Chrysanthemum (annual), } 0z. of seed of each variety. 
Freesia, 200 seeds of each variety. 
Larkspur, $ oz. of seed of each variety. 
Mignonette, } oz. of seed of each variety. 
Stocks (summer flowering), ,', 02. of seed of each variety. 
Entries to be received not later than December 31, 1953. 
Erigeron, three plants of each variety. 
Heuchera, three plants of each variety. 
Entries to be received not later than March 31, 1954. 


Vegetables 
Cabbage, ‘Christmas Drumhead’ types and successional varieties, 
} oz. of seed of each variety. 
Parsnip, 1 0z. of seed of each variety. 
é Radish, 1 oz. of seed of each variety. 
Savoy, varieties maturing not earlier than ‘Best of All,’ } 0z. of seed 
of each variety. 
Shallots, all types from bulbs, 25 bulbs of each variety. 
Entries to be received not later than December 31, 1953. 


Conditions for Entry to Trials 

1. All entries must be made on the appropriate form obtainable 
from The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 
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2. The entrant must certify on the form either: 


(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by 
him; 
or (b) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced 
by him to British commerce. 


The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of 
the variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars 
will not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 

3. Entry forms to be received at Wisley by the dates above specified. 

4. Seeds and plants should not be sent until the entrant receives 
notification that his entries have been accepted. 

5. For each entry accepted a fee of ros. will be charged. 

6. No firm or person may send more than ten entries of any one 
kind of plant. 


Calendar of Invited Trials 


1954 | 1955 1956 
| Flowers 
Chrysanthemum Begonia Anemone japonica 
(annual) | Canterbury Bell Arctotis 
Digitalis | Cosmea (sown outdoors) | Coreopsis 
| Erigeron Freesia (from seed) Godetia 
| Heuchera | Hemerocallis Lobelia (annual) 
Mignonette Iris spuria (its varieties | Primrose 
Primula malacoides | and hybrids) Salpiglossis 
»» sinensis | Larkspur (autumn sown) | Salvia (bedding) 
(new varieties of recent | Schizanthus | Trollius 
| introduction) | Zinnia (sown outdoors) | Wallflower 
| Stocks (summer flower- 
ing) 
Sweet William | 
Vegetables | 
| Cabbage, ‘Christmas | Beet, round varieties | Broccoli, sprouting and 
Drumhead’ and suc- | Cabbage, spring sown | branching 
cessional varieties varieties maturing not | Celeriac 
| Lettuce, over-wintering| later than ‘Winnig- | Cucumber, Ridge 
varieties stadt’ | French Beans, excluding 
Parsnip French Beans, stringless stringless varieties 
Radish varieties only Kale, excluding agri- 
Savoy, varieties matur- | Marrows, trailing and | cultural and rape kales 
ing not earlier than| bush varieties | Runner Beans 
‘Best of AIl’ Sweet Corn, early and | 
Shallots maincrop varieties only 


for outdoor sowing 


Note.—The years refer to the year in which the trial is judged. The 
calendar for 1955 and 1956 is provisional and may be altered at a later date. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


ITH the arrival of October, although still there are flowers in the 

Garden, our thoughts turn away from flowers to the colourings of 
leaf and bark and to the reasons for this annual autumnal pageant of 
colour. Though a check to growth appears to intensify autumn colour, 
why is the Silver Birch always some shade of yellow in the autumn and 
the Sweet Gum always of reddish hue, and why does the degree of 
intensity of colour vary so considerably from year to year ? 

The colour of a plant organ is the external expression of the internal 
plant pigments. The green colour of a leaf is due to the presence in the 
leaf cells of a mixture of four pigments which absorb the complementary 
red rays of light and reflect the green rays. The yellow colour particu- 
larly evident in the young foliage of plants and in the interior leaves of 
Cabbages and Lettuces is due to the carotenes and xanthophylls which 
show themselves at the early stages of growth before the sunlight has 
manufactured sufficient chlorophyll to mask them. These pigments are 
associated in specialized portions of the protoplasm of the plant cells 
known as plastids. There are, however, other pigments which are not 
so associated but are present in the cell sap, particularly in the sap of the 
epidermal layer of cells. These sap-soluble substances are the yellow 
anthoxanthones and the red, mauve, purple and blue anthocyanins. 

These colours only develop fully in most plants in the autumn when 
the deeper seated chlorophyll-containing cells disintegrate allowing the 
nitrogen of which in the main they are composed to be assimilated by 
the plant before leaf fall. The exact manner in which the anthocyanins 
are manufactured is not clearly understood, but most workers—particu- 
larly American workers—consider that the presence of sugar, tannin, 
cool nights and bright clear days are necessary factors. Moreover, the 
actual shade of yellow, red or purple that is obtained largely depends 
on the degree of acidity within the individual cells, the red colours 
appearing in acidic, the purples in neutral and the blues in alkaline 
cells. It has been noted that when flowers die the red pigments often 
change to blue due to the release of acid and to the cell membranes 
losing their semi-permeability and thus allowing the overall effect on 
the flower or leaf to be uniform. 

The association of the different pigments naturally also gives rise 
to different colours. Thus if the yellow carotenes are overlaid by the 
red anthocyanin a yellow-red or scarlet results; if the anthocyanin is 
bluish a crimson colour is obtained; while if a reddish anthocyanin 
overlies chlorophyll the result is a rich brown such as is seen in Coleus 
leaves. 

As no two autumns are exactly alike it is difficult at this date to 
specify any individual tree or shrub that is likely to be particularly fine 
this year, but mention will be made of a few of the plants that normally 
do colour satisfactorily at Wisley. Usually one of the finest sights is 
(359) 
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the hedge of Rhododendron luteum which lines the broad grass walk up 
Battleston Hill. Very floriferous and wonderfully fragrant earlier in 
the year, in the autumn this shrub reveals a wealth of colour ranging 
from yellows, through oranges to reds. This is not all, for the plant 
lends itself most easily to the making of an informal hedge that can be 
kept in bounds by judicious pruning, after flowering, every three years. 

The American continent has provided us with many trees and 
shrubs brilliant in the fall and among the finest is Quercus coccinea, 
with its bright scarlet leaves often persisting until December. There 
are also selected forms of this species known under such names as 
‘splendens’ and ‘Knaphill Scarlet.’ All these may be seen on Battleston 
Hill as well as in Seven Acres, as may the Sweet Gum, Liguidambar 
styractflua which, originating from Eastern North America, carries a 
variety of autumn colours in shades of red, crimson and orange. It was 
originally introduced in the seventeenth century and long has been 
valued for its fine foliage. It should not be confused, as many do 
confuse it, with the Maples, which have opposite leaves, whereas those 
of the Sweet Gum are alternate. 

Of the many Maples which are to be seen in the Gardens there are 
forms of Acer palmatum on the Alpine Meadow which are a lovely 
sheet of purple-red throughout the summer. Others such as A. 
saccharum, the Sugar Maple, only show their bright orange and red 
colours in the autumn. ‘This species was introduced in 1837 from 
America where it is found growing along the streets and as isolated 
trees in the meadows of New England. Unfortunately it is not quite so 
happy in this country, as it does not grow so rapidly as in its native home. 
Also from America comes A. saccharinum which is considered to be a 
faster grower but does not have so wide a range of colour as the previous 
species. One useful for the small garden is the Japanese A. nikoense 
which has much the same autumnal colour as the two former species 
but not the same ultimate size. Another Japanese introduction is 
A. rufinerve which grows into a tree of medium size and in a favourable 
autumn colours beautifully. The Chinese A. griseum, the Paperbark 
Maple, is another tree eminently suitable for the small garden pro- 
viding gorgeously coloured trifoliolate leaves in the autumn as well as 
a mahogany-coloured bark which curls back to reveal the new bark 
of orange hue. 

Also of Eastern Asia is A. ginnala, with wonderful red foliage which 
unfortunately falls to the ground with the arrival of the first frosts. 
At no time so spectacular as these and yet at all times a most beautiful 
tree is the Norway Maple, A. platanoides, with in spring clusters of 
yellow flowers and bright green leaves which turn in the autumn to a 
clear yellow. It is a tree which is suitable for forming a screen and will 
tolerate almost any soil. ‘There are many forms of it to be obtained from 
the trade and we have observed at Wisley ‘Drummondii’ with leaves 
margined with white and ‘Schwedleri’ with leaves of bright purple. 

A shrub in the Wild Garden, which on no account should be missed 
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for it is a glorious spectacle every October, is the Japanese Disanthus 
cercidifolia, whose Cercis-like foliage gradually changes from a dull 
bluish green to a glowing claret rose suffused with orange. Also in the 
Wild Garden is a fine specimen of Oxydendrum aboreum, a \ate-flowering 
American which in July and August produces a mass of small white 
flowers in a lax panicle. In its native home in the east and south-east 
United States the foliage in the autumn colours beautifully in shades 
of red. At Wisley its behaviour is by no means as spectac ular as many 
others. Much the same can be said of another American, Fothergilla 
monticola, for at Wisley it rarely assumes the rich crimson colour which 
renders it so magnificent in some other gardens, notably at Sheffield 
Park and at Exbury. 

There can be few better garden plants than the various species of 
Enkianthus; they cover themselves with their bell-shaped flowers earlier 
in the year and colour themselves later in every shade of gold and red. 
E. perulatus, the lowest growing of them all, in the autumn is possibly 
the most spectacular—a sheet of bronze-red; but FE. cernuus rubens, so 
beautiful with its deep red flowers, and the variable EF. campanulatus 
both with leaves of red and gold, are also superb plants at this time 
of year. 

Among the Vacciniums which are notable for fine leaf colour we 
have observed V. corymbosum, the Swamp Blueberry, which blossoms 
most freely in May and June, carries ample blue-black, bloomed, edible 
fruits and leaves in many shades of crimson during October and Novem- 
ber, as well as V. parvifolium whose red autumnal foliage is not so 
regularly seen in gardens as it deserves to be. 

There are many species of Cornus which are worthy of cultivation 
either for flower, foliage, fruit or bark. As our concern is with foliage 
and bark effect we go to the Azalea Garden where the spring-time rosy 
red bracts of C. florida var. rubra are followed in the autumn by red 
and crimson leaves; to Seven Acres where the common Dogwood, 
C’. sanguinea, with wood so hard and tough that it can be used for meat 
skewers, stains its leaves and its stems with purplish red; to the Round 
Pond where the stems of C. stolonifera are a glowing reddish bronze 
throughout the winter and contrast beautifully with the yellowish green 
stems of the variety flaviramea. 

The fine plant of Parrotia persica, near the north end of the Vinery, 
rather outgrowing its allotted space, usually is a brilliant picture of gold 
and crimson. The dark purple Rhus Cotinus var. atropurpurea at the 
bottom of the Award of Garden Merit Collection and the orange-red 
R. typhina in Seven Acres need never outgrow their site for they 
benefit greatly by hard pruning. ‘They are thus most useful plants for 
the town garden where hard pruning so often is necessary; moreover, 
they are remarkably tolerant of the murky atmosphere of the town. 

Two Conifers are worthy of note. The fan-shaped leaves of the 
Maiden-Hair ‘Tree, Gingko biloba, gradually change to a clear yellow; 
the male form of this plant is much more common than the female 
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which, however, is larger and more handsome of leaf. Although the 
foliage of Taxodium distichum on the island of Seven Acres Lake turns 
a dark bronzy yellow before falling this small specimen gives but a 
poor impression of how magnificent the Swamp Cypress may be in the 
autumn, It is most beautiful in such gardens as the one at Sheffield 
Park, where, incidentally, there is a remarkable planting of Nyssa 
sylvatica, each specimen a lovely harmony of green, yellow, orange and 
red. Unfortunately, Nyssa is represented but poorly at Wisley as are 
the Caryas and the Linderas which elsewhere are ideal subjects for 
autumnal effect. 

Lack of space forbids discussion of the many species of the genera 
Cotoneaster, Pyrus, Prunus, Vitis, Celastrus and Euonymus in various 
parts of the Gardens, and of the genus Viburnum in the Azalea Garden, 
which are particularly valuable at this time of year. A walk around 
the Gardens in search of these plants and a comparison of their 
autumnal behaviour can be most rewarding. And for those Fellows, 
who, having a small garden, are in search of small shrubs which will 
give both leaf and berry colours, the large collection of Barberries in 
Seven Acres merits careful study. 

Well might one say of autumn, as Housman said of spring, ‘There 
are so few autumns in a lifetime that we should go about the woodlands 
every year to see the trees silently putting on their robes of glory . . 
before they stand in utter nakedness before the blasts of winter.”’ 


THE MASTERS MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1953 


THE CONTROL OF FLOWERING BY 
DAYLENGTH AND TEMPERATURE 


F. G. Gregory, F.R.S. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY, IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, LONDON, S.W. 7 


Part II 


(Lecture given on March 31, 1953; COL. F. C. STERN, M.C., O.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. in the Chair) 


r this lecture I shall deal with the control of flowering by variations 
in temperature. 

There is no need to emphasize the effect of temperature upon the 
growth of plants. Growth is in the first instance a matter of the rate 
of cell division in the growing points and this process is controlled by 
the temperature. As the temperature is raised the rate of growth 
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increases up to an optimum value, and if the temperature is still further 
increased the rate of cell multiplication again falls. 

We must however distinguish between two effects of temperature: 
first the immediate effects of the ambient temperature, and second, 
after-effects which may only become apparent after a considerable 
delay. 
DIRECT TEMPERATURE EFFECTS 

An example of this kind is the breaking of dormancy of flower buds 
of Lilac by the warm-bath treatment of Molisch. By steeping the 
inflorescences in water at 30-35 C. (86-95° F.) for g-12 hours the 
dormant flower buds open prematurely. ‘The effect is strictly localized 
so that open and dormant flowers on the same inflorescence can be 
secured by local treatment. In this example it is high temperature 
which breaks dormancy of the flower buds. 

A similar effect can be secured with low temperature. ‘Thus in the 
Pigeon Orchid (Dendrobium crumenatum) of the East Indies, the open 
flowers normally last only one day, and flushes of flowering occur 
simultaneously over wide areas. ‘Ihis is not a matter of local varieties, 
as plants brought together in one place behave uniformly. It was found 
that the flower flushes occur nine days after a rain storm, and the deter- 
mining factor is the low temperature accompanying the rain. It is 
interesting that to be effective the temperature change must be sudden; 
slow cooling of the flower buds has no effect . 


INDIRECT EFFECTS OF TEMPERAT URE 

This is the phenomenon of predetermination, in which the effects of 
treatment appear only after a period of delay. Such effects are seen in 
the bulbous plants, in which temperature is the determining factor. 
The flower initiation occurs after the bulbs have been lifted, and the 
bulbs which appear to be in a dormant condition actually are then 
passing through the most active period of development, for at this time 
the leaves and flowers are formed, which in the following spring appear 
above ground by expansion of the initials laid down. 

At Wageningen the whole range of bulbous plants was studied 
including Hyacinth, ‘Tulip, Narcissus and the bulbous Irises. As an 
example the Hyacinth will be cited. 

During the period of active growth in spring the carbohydrates 
formed in the leaves are stored in the fleshy scale leaves and the swollen 
leaf-bases which constitute the bulb scales, and this material is later 
drawn upon during the actual initiation of new leaf and flower initials 
after the leaves and roots have died down. ‘These scale leaves and 
swollen leaf-bases in the Hyacinth persist for a number of years. ‘The 
scales are attached to a flattened stem-disc which has a terminal growing 
point, and during the resting period this gives rise to new leaves and 
flower rudiments. 

If the resting bulb of the var. ‘Queen of the Blues’ is examined in 
July just after lifting, the growing point has already produced two 
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fleshy scale leaves, and five leaf initials. After lifting, one more leaf 
initial is laid down, giving the maximum number of six leaves and then 
the flower spike is immediately formed. By the end of September 
flower formation is almost complete. 

In considering the effect of storage temperature on flowering three 
stages must be discriminated: (1) initiation of flower rudiments which 
is achieved by cell division ; (2) extension growth in which enlargement 
of the preformed cells occurs, and the inflorescence stalk elongates ; 
and (3) unfolding of the flowers. Each phase is affected by temperature. 
Cell division is mainly controlled by the temperature prevailing at the 
time, but after-effects also occur so that a previous exposure to high 
temperature continues to exert an effect long after the temperature 
has been lowered. 

Both low temperature below 13° C. (55° F.) and high temperature 
35° C. (95° F.) maintained throughout storage completely prevent 
development of inflorescences. During the first three weeks of storage 
the most favourable temperature is 25-5° C. (78° F.) but this rate of 
development is not maintained, so that bulbs stored at either 13° C. 
(55° F.), 17° C. (63° F.) or 20° C. (68° F.) after eight weeks are more 
advanced. After twelve weeks however those stored at 13° and 17° C. 
show degeneration or malformation of the flowers. ‘The effect of 
temperatures too high or too low thus differs radically: with too high 
temperatures flower initiation does not begin at all until the temperature 
is lowered, while temperatures which are too low reduce cell division 
rate so much that not a sufficient number of cells are produced to form 
the floral organs. Inhibiting effects of low temperature on flower 
formation result from an exposure of as short as three weeks at 14° C. 
(35° F.), and if the bulbs are then removed even to optimal conditions 
no flowers are formed. ‘To secure the best inflorescences initial high 
temperature, five weeks at 25° C. (77° F.) must be followed by a lower 
temperature of 18° C. (64° F.) until planting. 

For forcing bulbs the requirements of temperature during storage 
are somewhat different, as what is needed here is the maximum rate 
of development of the inflorescence. High temperature favours cell 
division rate, and if maintained for only a short period the deleterious 
effects of longer exposures are avoided. ‘The storage treatment recom- 
mended begins with a few days at 34° C. (93° F.), which has an after- 
effect in promoting more rapid extension of leaves and flowers, although 
at the time of application development is arrested. Following this the 
main part of the storage period (six weeks) is spent at 25-5° C. (78° F.) 
which is most favourable for rapid development of the inflorescence. 
It is essential that this temperature should not be prolonged beyond 
the stage at which the outer petals are just developing, and the bulbs 
must then be removed to a temperature of 17° C. (63° F.) for three 
weeks until planted in soil; after this the temperature should again be 
lowered to 13° C. (55° F.) until the ‘“‘nose” of the bulb has emerged 
14 inch above the soil. The bulb is then ready for forcing at 25° C. 
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77° F.) while the leaves and inflorescence grow rapidly. At the time 
of flower emergence a further lowering of temperature to 15° C. (59° F.) 
is desirable. 

The brief outline of the effects of temperature in the Hyacinth 
stresses the predominant effect on flower initiation and further develop- 
ment. As I mentioned in the first lecture, bulb size is a determining 
factor, a minimal size being necessary, and this effect may be due 
either to the need for carbohydrates stored in the bulb scales or perhaps 
to a precursor of a flowering hormone. Flower initiation in the Hyacinth 
requires relatively high temperatures: low temperatures round about 
2° C. (36° F.) inhibits flower formation completely. ‘The optimal tem- 
perature varies with different varieties and species. ‘There are, however, 
plants which demand low temperature for initiation of flowers: these 
include biennial plants such as Beets, Henbane (Hyoscyamus), and 
above all the cereals and grasses. ‘This phenomenon of flower induction 
by low temperatures has been named “‘vernalization.” 

Let us consider first the case of the Brassicas, in particular the 
Brussels Sprout studied by Miss sToKEs and VERKERK. ‘This plant is 
quite indifferent to daylength, and low temperature alone will induce 
flowering. The treatment of the germinating seed at low temperature 
is without after-effect, nor can flower induction be achieved while the 
plant is in a “juvenile” condition. This “juvenile” condition persists 
for more than eight weeks from germination, and change to the “‘adult”’ 
stage is accompanied by a very rapid change in the appearance of the 
growing point, which then enlarges owing to the increase in number 
of leaf initials. Owing to this enlargement of the growing point the 
stem becomes more massive. Puberty occurs when the number of 
leaves has reached about thirty. ‘The plant is now in a condition to 
respond to vernalization. For full induction of flowers approximately 
nine weeks at 36-37° F. are required. 

The Brussels Sprout thus exemplifies very clearly the stage of ‘‘ripe- 
ness to flower” or puberty as postulated by KLEBs, and as we have seen 
this is associated with a minimum leaf number. Other plants which 
behave in a similar way are the Foxglove, Stocks, Sweet William, and 
other Brassicas, such as Cabbage, and Sweet ‘Turnip. 


VERNALIZATION OF CEREALS 

The phenomenon of vernalization, or cold requirement for flower 
initiation, was first studied in the cereal plants by GASSNER in 1918. In 
these plants the necessary exposure to low temperature may be given 
during the germination of the grain. It is generally known that the 
temperate cereal plants, Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Rye all include 
two classes, namely the spring and winter varieties. ‘These classes 
show marked differences in their reaction to sowing date. ‘The winter 
varieties are in practice sown in autumn and then germinate and 
over-winter in the field. They are thus exposed to two environmental 
effects, namely low temperature and short days. If the sowing date of 
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winter cereals is delayed too long in the spring the plants fail to produce 
a crop. If, however, the grain is germinated at low temperature before 
planting out the effect of delayed sowing date largely disappears. 
The later the plants are sown out the lower the temperature of ger- 
mination must be to ensure the production of normal ears. ‘lhe rela- 
tion between temperature of germination, sowing date, and time to 
“shooting” and emergence of the ear is seen for spring and winter 
varieties of Petkus Rye in the experiments of GASSNER. 

‘The work of GASsNER was not followed up until 1928 when LysENKO 
in U.S.S.R. developed the technique of vernalization, and in 1932 
when MIss PURVIS began her work on Petkus winter Rye. LYSENKO’S 
achievement was the discovery that vernalization could be carried out 
on germinating grain kept short of water, so that very little growth was 
made during the low temperature treatment, and the grain could after- 
wards be sown with a drill without inflicting any permanent injury on 
the young plants. In this way vernalization became a practical technique 
in agriculture. ‘he success of the treatment on Petkus winter Rye is seen 
in the photograph (Fig. 108—top). ‘The unvernalized controls in July 
are still vegetative, and the treated grain is in full ear. In the experi- 
ments carried out by puRvis the first aim was to determine whether 
there was any truth in the suggestion made by MAxIMov that the 
acceleration of flowering due to vernalization was bound up with the 
reduction in vegetative vigour: in a word, whether it was a question of 
antagonism between vegetative and reproductive growth. 

By carrying out the experiment at high and low nitrogen levels 
(Fig. 10g) it was shown that the effect of vernalization on ear produc- 
tion was quite independent of the amount of vegetative growth made: 
at both levels of nitrogen vernalization reduced tillering, and accelerated 
ear production. In the same experiment however the daylength was 
reduced to 10 hours’ light per day (Fig. 108—centre), and in consequence 
the effect of vernalization had apparently vanished. It was thus demon- 
strated that daylength was concerned in the process, and that inter- 
action of daylength and temperature occurred. A similar result was 
obtained with the Corn Cockle (Agrostemma Githago). MELCHERS and 
LANG in their work used the Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger). ‘Vhis plant 
has two varieties an annual and a biennial. The annual variety is a 
typical long-day plant and requires no low temperature for soap 
induction. ‘The biennial variety produces a rosette of leaves and < 
storage organ in the first year, and in the second year proceeds ee 
flowering. In its first year the biennial form is indifferent to day- 
length, but it can be vernalized and then resembles the annual in its 
flowering requirements. In short days the vernalized and unvernalized 
Hyoscyamus both fail to flower. Again an interaction occurs between 
vernalization and photoperiodic reaction. 

To return to the behaviour of Petkus winter Rye. Grown in short 
days both vernalized and unvernalized plants produce no visible ears, 
and the same is true of spring Rye, which requires no vernalization. 
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This appearance of the plants is however deceptive, for if one dissects 
the plants one finds that in fact an ear has been produced, but has failed 
to emerge. This is due to the fact that for shooting, i.e. stem elongation 
and emergence of the ear, long days are required. 

The analysis of the vernalization process requires examination of the 
growing point by dissection. If one examines the growing point of 
the plant one finds that alternate ridges appear, which are the initials 
of leaves. The first sign of flowering is the production of ‘double 
ridges” first described by puRVIs in 1934. These consist of initials of 
spikelets arising in the axils of leaf initials. The position on the plant 
at which these “double ridges”’ first appear depends upon the variety 
and treatment. In spring Rye grown in normal long days after 6 or 
7 leaf primordia have been produced “double ridges” appear; this 
marks the onset of ‘ripeness to flower” or puberty. If spring Rye is 
grown in short days of 10 hours ‘‘double ridges” do not appear until 
more than 20 leaves have been laid down. Unvernalized winter Rye 
in normal summer days behaves in the same way, producing first more 
than 20 leaves. In completely vernalized winter Rye, however, in long 
days the leaf number falls to below 7, and thus fully vernalized winter 
Rye behaves just like spring Rye. Since the leaves emerge at the rate 
of about one per week, this means that before ear emergence can begin 
in spring Rye the plants must be at least seven weeks old if grown in 
normal long days, whereas unvernalized winter Rye grown in normal 
daylength cannot produce emerged ears in less than six months. If 
unvernalized winter Rye is sown in late spring, ear production therefore 
does not occur until autumn, by which time the days have already 
become so short that elongation of the stem and emergence of the ear 
fails, and therefore the plant appears to be still in a vegetative condition. 
By giving long days ear emergence can be secured. 

The need of winter cereals for both low temperature and long days 
to ensure ear formation and emergence was emphasized by LYSENKO in 
his theory of Phasic Development. According to this theory the plant 
passes first through a ‘Thermophase demanding low temperature, and 
then passes into a Photophase demanding long days. ‘This, as_ will 
appear later, is true; but LYSENKO erred in suggesting that the thermo- 
phase must be completed before the photophase can begin. ‘That this 
is not true can be shown in two ways. First, by giving varying times 
of low temperature a graded effect on ear formation results, and there- 
fore varying degrees of vernalization can be secured (Fig. 108——bottom) 
and evidently the plant can pass into the photophase even though the 
thermophase is not completed. In such duration experiments the 
number of leaves produced on the main axis progressively falls from a 
maximum above 20 to a minimum of 6 or 7; and this reduction in leaf 
number is accompanied by a progressive hastening of ear production; 
thus unvernalized winter Rye after planting out required more than 
160 days, while after 7 weeks of vernalization the number of days 
required has fallen to 49. 
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Even more decisive evidence against LYSENKO’s theory is the fact 
that in winter Rye flowering and ear production can be achieved without 
giving low temperature, by submitting the plants to a preliminary 
period of short days (Fig. 110—top). In this case the thermophase is 
omitted altogether. This phenomenon is a case of photoinduction. The 
effect of short days reaches a maximum after a preliminary treatment of 
6 to 8 weeks. If short days are continued for longer than this period 
ear production is again delayed. 

Winter Rye thus behaves like a short-day plant in the early stages 
of development, and later behaves like a long-day plant. The effect of 
short days is to hasten initiation of flowers, but for further rapid develop- 
ment of the spikelets long days are required, and also for the extension 
growth of the stem and thus for ear emergence. That unvernalized 
winter Rye in the early stages does in fact behave like a short-day plant 
is shown by interrupting the dark period of the short days by a brief 
exposure to light, under which conditions photoinduction fails. The 
effect of long days is best seen by growing unvernalized winter Rye in 
continuous light, when ear production is achieved. 


THE PERCEPTION OF LOW TEMPERATURE 

The grain of the cereals is a complex structure containing the 
embryo as well as the endosperm which acts as a store of nutriment on 
which the embryo draws during germination. To separate the effects 
of low temperature on these various parts of the grain, and thus to 
analyse the process of vernalization the method DR. PURVIS used was 
to take out the embryo and grow it on a nutritive medium. In this way 
many problems could be successfully investigated. 

It was found that the isolated embryo could be vernalized and the 
various effects on whole grain already described could be reproduced 
(Fig. 110—centre and bottom). It thus appeared that the effect of low 
temperature was directly on the embryo; indeed by cutting off the 
extreme apex of the growing point and culturing this on a nutrient 
medium, DR. PURVIS showed that the isolated apex would regenerate a 
root system and after vernalization grow into a complete plant which 
produced an ear. Thus vernalization occurred in the growing point itself. 
In this way vernalization differs radically from photoperiodism for as 
we have seen daylength effects are perceived in the leaves of the plant. 

Using isolated embryos it was shown that a sugar supply is required 
for vernalization, and also presence of oxygen (Fig. 111—left). As 
only very small quantities of sugar, preferably cane sugar, are required 
the starch normally present in the embryo is sufficient to achieve 
vernalization if sufficient time at low temperature is given. 

In the experiments so far described the low temperature was given 
during the germination of the grain. It appeared important to know 
whether low temperature given during the time of formation of the 
embryo would induce the vernalized condition. This was achieved by 
exposing the ear immediately after fertilization to low temperature by 
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enclosing it in a thermos flask surrounded by ice. These experiments 
were successful, and ears treated in this way produced ripe grain which 
when planted out produced fertile plants without further vernalization 
(Fig. 111—right, top and bottom). Vernalized plants grown under con- 
ditions of low temperature during harvest ripening would thus produce 
grain resembling a spring variety and it would appear as if vernalization 
could be inherited. LYSENKO has in fact claimed to have shown this, 
and one can see how such a mistaken notion could arise. 
DEVERNALIZATION 

As we have seen, the low temperature treatment is given at the time 
of germination, and the seedlings afterwards grown at higher tempera- 
tures retain the vernalized condition. If, however, vernalization treat- 
ment is given for a comparatively short time and immediately afterwards 
the vernalized seedlings are removed to high temperature such as 35° C. 
(95° F.) the vernalized condition is in part destroyed. This has been 
called devernalization. The effect of heat treatment at 35° C., given 
for varying periods after the end of six weeks’ vernalization, is shown 
in the following table: 


Table showing the effect of heat treatment (35° C.) of varying duration 
on grain of Petkus winter Rye previously vernalized for six weeks at 


1° C., and on unvernalized Petkus spring Rye 


Winter Rye 
Duration of heat | Spring Rye | 
treatment Unvernalized Vernalized Revernalized for six 
| siy weeks then weeks after heat 
| heated treatment 
o(Control) | 123 +071 100 + 3 112 +1°2 
| - ~ | 
1 day | 1120+0°7 9547 117 +0°5 
2 80 + 6 113 +0°9 
| < { 
| 124 72+9 118 +0°7 
| %23 72+6 117 +0°6 
| 120 +0°6 6347 116 +0°7 


The values entered in the table show the degree of vernalization 
attained; the higher the “‘score”’ the greater the degree of vernalization. 
The values in column 2 show that heat treatment has no effect on earing 
behaviour of spring Rye. On winter Rye prolonging the heat treatment 
leads to partial loss of vernalization, as shown in column 3. The 
partially devernalized grain can however again be vernalized as is shown 
in column 4. The effect of the heat treatment is therefore not due to 
injury of the grain, since spring Rye similarly heated shows no adverse 
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effects, and further low temperature treatment again fully restores the 
vernalized condition. 

When heat treatment is given after varying times of vernalization 
it is found that as the vernalization process is prolonged the vernalized 
condition becomes progressively more resistant to heat treatment, so 
that after twelve weeks’ cold treatment the vernalized condition can no 
longer be reversed. Evidently some heat stable product is formed and 
accumulates. After devernalization by heat has been carried out the 
grain can be vernalized once more; which indicates that the vernaliza- 
tion process can be made to move forwards or backwards at will. 

A similar devernalization effect has been found in vernalized biennial 
Hyoscyamus niger. In the Chrysanthemum, which can also be induced 
to flower earlier by vernalization, the condition cannot be readily 
reversed by heat treatment, on the other hand in this plant the vernalized 
condition can be destroyed by long exposure to low-intensity light. 


THE MECHANISM OF VERNALIZATION 
We have seen that the effect of vernalization is confined to the 
embryo, and it may not be unreasonable to suppose that the effect of 
low temperature is to promote the formation of some definite substance, 
or hormone precursor, which accumulates in the growing point. The 
embryo of spring Rye then differs from that of winter Rye in that this 
substance is always present, whereas in winter Rye it is formed under 


the influence of cold. This is due to some genetic factor in the spring 
Rye which is absent in the winter variety. That this is so is shown by 
the fact that the hybrid of spring and winter Rye behaves like spring 
Rye, and in the second generation segregation occurs in the ratio of 
three spring to one winter type. A single recessive Mendelian factor is 
thus present in winter Rye, which inhibits the formation of the effective 
substance except at low temperature. After the period of vernalization 
the substance formed is present in the shoot apex. It can easily be 
shown that once formed there this substance continues to form and is 
distributed through the plant. Thus if the main shoot is removed soon 
after germination, and the first and second flush of tillers are likewise 
removed, the third flush which is allowed to grow is found to produce 
ears. As the buds from which these branches arise were not present at 
the end of vernalization the effective substance must have continued 
to be produced and becomes distributed in all the buds as they arise. 
The devernalizing effect of high temperatures occurs at any tempera- 
ture above 12° C. (54° F.). The fact that devernalization disappears 
as vernalization proceeds, indicates that there are two stages in the 
formation of the end product, an intermediate stage which is unstable 
at high temperature followed by a stage which is stable to heat. For 
this reason when vernalization is complete and the seedlings are planted 
out high temperature no longer destroys the vernalized condition. 
The end product of the vernalizing process is however not yet the 
flowering hormone, for as we have seen photoperiodic reactions then 
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occur which are the same in spring and winter Rye. But in winter Rye 
the effect of low temperature can in part be replaced by short-day 
induction. This is true of winter cereals and some other grasses, but 
is not so in Hyoscyamus niger. 

I have now outlined the main facts of both vernalization and photo- 
periodism and have indicated the close relation that exists between these 
phenomena. To show how photoperiodic reactions are modified by 
temperature I may cite the case of Phlox and Stock. Phlox is a plant 
which flowers best at warm temperature, while Stock flowers best at 
cool temperature. Even ‘Maryland Mammoth,’ the typical short-day 
plant, will form flower buds in long days at cool temperature, while at 
warm temperature it behaves normally and remains vegetative in long 
days; thus at low temperature short-day plants behave more like long- 
day plants. The long-day plant, H/yoscyamus niger, has a critical day- 
length of 8-6 hours at 15-5° C. (60° F.) while at 28-5° C. (83° F.) the 
critical daylength is increased to 114 hours. Thus at low temperatures 
the long-day plant behaves more like a short-day plant. 


A 


EVIDENCE FOR EXISTENCE OF 
FLOWERING HORMONE 
In my first lecture I showed how the flowering impulse can be 
transmitted about the plant, and suggested that this was evidence for 
the existence of a special flowering hormone. 
The clearest evidence of this point comes from grafting 
experiments. 
The questions which must be answered are the following: 
(1) Is there evidence for a flowering hormone ? 
(2) Is the flowering hormone of short-day plants the same as 
that of long-day plants ? 
(3) Is the same hormone produced as the last product of 
vernalization ? 


Let us first take the case of Hyoscyamus niger. If the annual form 
is grafted on itself, both scion and stock flower in long days, while with 
the biennial form grafted on itself neither stock nor scion flower in the 
first year. When annual Hyoscyamus is grafted on biennial Hyoscyamus 
the stock, which normally fails to flower in the first year, now flowers. 
Exactly the same result is obtained by grafting the vernalized biennial 
on the unvernalized biennial. ‘The flowering induced by vernalization 
is transmitted to the stock. Evidently the end product of vernalization 
acts in the same way as the flower-inducing properties of the annual 
plant. 

The flower-inducing stimulus is not specific. ‘Thus Nicotiana 
tabaccum (var. ‘Corvalla’), a long-day plant, grafted as scion on the 
unvernalized biennial Hyoscyamus, leads to flowering of the stock. 
Again Petunia grafted on Hyoscyamus can induce flowering. 
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The flower-inducing stimulus of a short-day plant can be transmitted 
to a long-day plant. ‘Thus if Nicotiana var. ‘Maryland Mammoth,’ a 
short-day plant, is grafted on to annual Hyoscyamus niger, a long-day 
plant, and both partners are kept in short days the Tobacco, as expected, 
flowers, and so does the long-day Henbane. If the Hycscyamus is kept 
in short days and the ‘Maryland Mammoth’ in long days, neither 
partner flowers, as would be expected. Even a single leaf grafted on to 
a scion can induce flowering. ‘Thus one leaf of Hyoscyamus annual 
(1..D. plant) grafted on to ‘Maryland Mammoth’ (S.D. plant) and the 
partners kept in long days, will induce flowering in the short- day stock. 
As expected, one leaf of the unvernalized biennial Hyoscyamus grafted 
on ‘Maryland Mammoth’ in long days fails to induce flowers. There 
is thus evidence that the same flowering-inducing substance is formed 
in long-day, short-day, and vernalized plants. 

The last question which must be raised is the nature of the stimu- 
lating substance. Efforts to extract the stimulating substance from long- 
and short-day plants have in the main failed. ROBERTS, however, has 
extracted in mineral oil from Xanthium in the flower-induced state a 
substance which has some effect on non-induced Xanthium plants. 

Quite recently, also, pR. pURVIS has been able to extract from vern- 
alized embryos of winter Rye in chloroform, a substance which, when 
incorporated into a nutrient medium on which unvernalized embryos 
were grown, considerably accelerated the flower induction of the un- 
vernalized plants. An effect as great as nearly three weeks of low 
temperature treatment was obtained. This is at least promising. In two 
cases specific chemical substances have been shown to induce flowering. 
The first case is that of the Pineapple, in which sprays of naphthalene 
acetic acid have proved so successful that this treatment is now used 
on a vast scale in Hawaii. The other case is that of the ‘Tomato, in 
which by spraying with tri-iodobenzoic acid all the vegetative buds on 
the plant have been converted to inflorescences, and even in the very 
young seedlings inflorescence formation has been induced. 

Both these substances belong to the group of growth hormones 
known as auxins, and it is held by many physiologists that flower in- 
duction is one of the many activities controlled by these substances, 
and that the effects of daylength on flowering are due to the effect of 
light and darkness on the concentration of the auxins in plants. This 
is too large a topic to discuss at the end of a lecture. Undoubtedly if the 
flowering hormone can be extracted and identified a revolutionary 
change in horticultural practice will result, but this desirable goal has 
not yet been reached. 
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HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 


Frances Perry 


(Lecture given on July 28, 1953; MR. E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., 
V.M.H. in the Chair) 


HOSE who love flowers are rarely satisfied to keep their fragrance 
y per beauty solely for garden adornment. As Ruskin says, “They 
are the cottager’s treasure, and in the crowded town, mark, as with a 
little broken fragment of rainbow, the windows of the workers in whose 
heart rests the covenant of peace.”’ 

For many of us a house without flowers is like a world without 
children or a wood without birds. The pleasure they give bears no 
relation to their value or substance. Often a posy of humble Primroses 
will lift the heart and give more joy than a vase of Lilies or exotic 
Orchids. The reasons for this are often elusive and indefinable, yet 
may be linked with the appropriateness of flowers and container to the 
room and the occasion. 

Experimenting with flowers and testing a wide range of material, 
flower lovers soon found that some plants lent themselves more readily 
than others to room decoration. ‘Those with praiseworthy attributes 
were marked down and fostered, good points being perpetuated and 
faults minimized by skilful breeding. ‘That is why so many of our 
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garden flowers last longer than wild ones. They have been bred and 
selected to that very end. Similarly larger and more blossoms, stouter 
stems and a wider colour range commend themselves to the plant breeder, 
who thus extends the scope of a single genus far beyond its original 
status. When we come to consider flowers for cutting therefore, we 
benefit considerably from the labours and enthusiasms of this select 
band of plantsmen. But it does not follow that all their achievements 
suit the decorator. Often the objective has been a good flower garden, 
and it is no criterion that what is good in the border will be equally 
fine in a vase. 


Let us consider the points a flower arranger should look for: 


1. Good Habit—This means the ability to display the blooms to 
advantage. With the round, top-heavy type of flower, like Scabious, 
Chrysanthemum, Dahlia and Carnation this indicates stout, straight 
stems with a strong neck to the bloom so that it does not tilt forward 
in the vase. With plants of spray-like habit, such as the Rubellum 
Chrysanthemums, stiff upright growth is not essential, for the modern 
flower arranger frequently seeks the bowed specimen in order to fix 
the outline of his design. With spikes—like Delphiniums and Lupins — 
one does not want too many bald patches on the stems, but rather a 
compact even distribution of flowers for a moderate, but not exorbitant 
length of stem. Massive spires and dense massing of blossoms are more 
useful in the border than the vase. When several large flowers arise 
from a single stem, as in /ris barbata or Hemerocallis, the blooms 
should be well poised and held away from the stem, so that each one 
shows to advantage. A drooping, nodding habit is characteristic with 
Snowdrops and Fritillaria, but should not be encouraged with the 
‘Daisy’ types. Otherwise the back of the flower shows instead of its 
more attractive centre. 

2. Longevity—When we have expended time over a flower arrange- 
ment we naturally want it to last as long as possible, so that it is only 
to be expected that those flowers which last well when cut are much 
in demand. When the blooms are gathered from the garden the matter 
is of even greater importance, as careless and extravagant culling soon 
leaves gaps in the borders. Bought flowers, too, are usually selected for 
their freshness and long-lasting qualities. 

3. Colour—This point is to a large extent dictated by personal 
preference, or the colour schemes of the house. Obviously those who 
like yellow will grow Doronicums, Anthemis, Chrysanthemums, etc., 
in order to maintain a continuity in that shade. But for general purposes 
a variety of flower shapes, forms and colours will give more interest, 
and extend the scope of flower arrangement. One colour however 
seems to have universal appeal and that is blue. Scabious, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Delphiniums and Campanulas are always in demand and seem 
to fit into most decorative schemes. White is a different proposition. 
I know several gardeners who will never have a white bloom in their 
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NEW ROSES 


Rose ‘Grandmeére Jenny’ (See p. 356) 
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Fic. 105—-Rose ‘Tzigane’ (See p. 355) 
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;. 106 — International jury judging Roses at Geneva, June 1953 


to, R. A. Malby 
;. 107-—Callistemon citrinus var. splendens on July 1, 1953, in the front garden 
of MR. E. C. COOK at 12 Percival Road, Fulham, Middlesex (See p. 353) 
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The unvernalized plants are 


(top) Field experiment with Petkus winter Rye. 
strips were unvernalized, the outer strips vernalized for 65 weeks at 34 
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Sown on April 27, photograph taken on July 8. 

still vegetative, the vernalized in full ear (See p. 366) 

(centre) Petkus winter Rye grown with high nitrogen supply after germination 

at 1 ©. (34 F.) and 18 C. (64 ~F.). The plants were grown in artiftctall) 

shortened days (daylength 10 hours) (See p. 366) 

(bottom) Petkus winter Rye exposed during germination to varying number ot 

Increased duration of exposure to low temperature leads to 
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days at 34 F. 
hastening of ear production and reduction of vegetative growth (See p 
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Fic. 110—(top) Petkus winter Rye (unvernalized) grown for varying number of 
weeks in short days (10-hour) and then transferred to normal summer days. 
‘The plants at extreme right were grown throughout in long days ; those on 
extreme left throughout in short days (10-hour) (See p. 368) 

(centre) Petkus winter Rye showing effect of varying duration of vernalization 
on whole grain and (bottom) isolated embryos (See p. 368) 
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home or garden, whereas there are others who must always have a 
“white” decoration somewhere in the house. 

4. Ease of Cultivation—* Difficult” plants may represent a challenge 
to the gardener, but do not commend themselves to those who seek 
constant and abundant supplies of flowers. Here the grower looks for 
trouble-free subjects, free flowering yet reliable and amenable to normal 
cultivation. Staking is a necessary evil with a number of otherwise 
good cut flowers. Coreopsis, Erigerons and some Anthemis show a 
tendency to sprawl, so that the flowers become muddy and the stems 
arch themselves into fantastic shapes. With such plants it is essential 
to stake, and stake early. ‘Twiggy peasticks make admirable supports 
and should be thrust amongst the new growths in spring, whilst these 
are only a few inches high. As the stems develop they grow through 
these sticks and completely mask them, but, in so doing, receive most 
effective support. 

Again, ease of cultivation will to some extent be dictated by soil, 
situation and climate. Gardeners are often contrary and get more joy 
out of the errant flower which appears on some “difficult” plant, than 
they do from bouquets of blossom on a more prodigal subject. But this 
attitude should not extend to those who grow flowers for cutting and 
it would be unwise to try noted lime haters—like /ris Kaempferi— 
on chalky soils, or struggle with shy bloomers when more profitable 
specimens could take their place. 

5. Long Flowering—By this I mean one of two things. The life 
of the individual flower is long—as in Chrysanthemum and Doronicum, 
or bloom persists over an extended season, as with Erigeron, Chrysan- 
themum ‘Esther Reed’ and Scahbiosa caucasica. The latter plants are 
“rent-payers” in the garden and worth more to the average housewife 
than a host of ephemeral beauties. 

6. Fragrance—This point is too often neglected, and yet should be 
of inestimable value in the art of flower arrangement. ‘To enjoy cut 
flowers with the eye is one thing, but when they possess fragrance as 
well the pleasure is doubled. Of course there are people allergic to 
certain flower scents, particularly Lilies and Philadelphus, and these 
will naturally wish to avoid their bétes noires. However, there are others 
which they will probably enjoy, elusive and honeyed like Verbascum 
and Oenothera; penetrating and powerful as with Acidanthera or Lily- 
of-the-Valley; or noticeable only when touched as with Monarda and 
Tansy. 

7. Foliage—In considering flowers for cutting I do not feel that 
we should lose sight of the beauty of leaves. Many hardy plants possess 
handsome foliage which give substance, grace and sometimes colour to 
flower arrangements. I am very fond of a vase made up entirely of 
leaves—of various shapes, textures and shades. Many of these are 
hardy perennials such as Paeonies, variegated Irises, Fennel, Macleaya, 
Pulmonaria and Stachys lanata. But there are many others, and they 
have a value quite apart from garden adornment. 
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In order to preserve harmony in the garden it is politic when the call 
on cut flowers is heavy, to devote one or two borders to their cultivation 
alone. These need only be very short, with the plants set out in straight 
lines for ease in cultivation and picking. Such methods allow the grower 
every chance to produce good blooms; feeding, staking, watering and 
spraying being carried out in a series of quick and easy operations. 
Beds devoted to specific perennials may then be put down for two or 
three years, and then lifted, divided and replanted in a fresh spot. 


PREPARING THE BLOOMS 


Perhaps the most important thing to remember when cutting 
flowers is that (a) you have performed a surgical operation on the plant, 
and (6) cut off its source of food supply. When fed by the roots, soil 
water enters the cells by means of osmosis and from thence is forced 
up to the topmost parts of the plant or tree. This root pressure as it is 
called exerts considerable force, as one can notice in spring by cutting 
a vine. So prolific is the flow of sap from below that it drips from the 
wound, or “bleeds” as we term it. Once the flower stem is cut this 
pressure ceases and the method of obtaining water changes. Now the 
plant must draw up its nourishment—a very different procedure from 
receiving a pumped supply. Any mineral salts in solution the plant 
retains, but much of the water is passed out from pores (stoma) on the 
leaves, in the form of water vapour. SIR EDWARD SALISBURY has stated 
that an Oak tree in full leaf takes in a ton of water a day. It certainly 
cannot accommodate such a quantity and so Aas to pass off the surplus 
in this way. 

When a plant is cut the leaves continue to pass off water vapour, 
or transpire as we call it, but somewhat handicapped due to the slower 
rate of intake. That is why many cut flowers flag in vases. The stems 
just cannot manage everything—to take in water, look after the flowers 
and transpire all at the same time. Removal of some of the leaves there- 
fore is only common-sense procedure. Placing wilted blooms in warm 
water is also sound practice, for this will rise more quickly than cold 
and so starts the flow into the stem. 

Flowers for cutting should always be gathered in the cool part of 
the day—never when the sun has been shining on them for hours so 
that they wear a sleepy, half wilted air. Remove basal foliage with a// 
blossoms and that from the stem as well with particularly large-leaved 
species. Next stand the blooms in deep water in a cool place for several 
hours, keeping the bowls in a dark place. Although tap water can be 
used I find soft or rain water better for some flowers, particularly /ris 
Kaempferi and the Calcifuges. Burning the ends of milky or mucila- 
ginous sapped plants—like Poppies, Euphorbias and Dahlias prolongs 
life because it retains the vital juices. It is only necessary to hold the 
lighted taper for a few seconds to the cut end, or alternatively the tip 
should be immersed in boiling water for the same length of time. Plants 
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which cast their petals can often be induced to hold them by this means, 
but the blossoms must be picked and treated whilst still in the bud 
stage. 

Two or three pieces of lump charcoal dropped into a vase help to 
keep the water sweet, and I have found oil of peppermint useful with 
certain flowers for the same reason. Apart from imparting a pleasant 
mint fragrance to the room, it appears to accelerate transpiration—at 
any rate vases containing the oil needed topping up more frequently 
than control vases when tried out last season. One drop of oil is suff- 
cient for half a pint of water. 

Further methods of treating individual flowers to prolong life will 
be dealt with in considering the plants themselves. 

Bergenia cordifolia (Syn. Megasea or sometimes Saxifraga cordt- 
folia) is a coarse perennial with thick, rounded leaves and large 
inflorescences of white or reddish flowers. The chief value of the plant 
comes from its earliness (March or April), but the leaves are useful for 
decoration all the year through. 

Polyanthus and Primroses are also early subjects and invaluable for 
cutting if one can keep birds from pecking the flowers. 

Not every one would wish to gather Fritillaria impertalis, for the 
smell—as MR. E. A. BOWLES once wittily described it, comes in a mixture 
of ‘“‘mangy fox, dirty dog kennel, the small cats’ house at the zoo and 
Exeter railway station.” However it is one of the earliest hardy plants 
of any stature in the garden and I have used it occasionally. Removal 
of some of the lower leaves is advisable. 

Few water plants are particularly useful for cutting, but the native 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris and its double form plena, are not 
without value in the early spring. A bowl of Kingcups is bright and 
joyful, although I once read in an old herbal that “you should never 
take the flowers into a young girl’s room, lest she be liable to fits of 
madness!” 

Anemones are favourites for cutting purposes, but often defeat the 
arranger by refusing to open from buds when brought indoors. This is 
because an air bubble has risen into the cut end of the stem. To effect 
a remedy cut the end again and put the stems in a basin of warm water. 
Now cover the whole affair—basin and flowers—with a cover (cloche, 
meat cover, tin, etc.), and leave for an hour or two. On removing the 
cover you will find that every flower will have opened. 

Most bulbous flowers are esteemed for cutting and the little Grape 
Hyacinth is prodigal of bloom, easily grown and well loved in spring 
time. 

Paeonies are most effective for large set pieces, but some are more 
useful than others for cutting. The old P. officinalis makes a good garden 
plant but shows a tendency to drop its petals indoors. Varieties of 
P. lactiflora and single species such as the Balkan P. peregrina are better 
for cutting purposes. 

The Bleeding Heart, Dicentra spectabile, finds particular favour 
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because of its graceful arching habit, dainty flowers and pretty foliage. 
It is often poorly grown in this country, but will reach 4-5 feet when 
happily situated and in rich soil, as | saw in a number of the public 
gardens in Sweden. The plant will also force well. 

Lupins are a source of annoyance to many because of a tendency 
to bud dropping. They do this because the tops of the spikes are not 
receiving sufficient water. Remove most of the leaves, turn the stem 
upside down and fill its hollow centre with water. Now place a thumb 
over the end and invert the whole into a vase of tepid water. You thus 
effect a siphon which the warm water will start off, and the spikes 
should last seven to ten days. Delphiniums may be treated in the same way. 

Centaurea montana is an old-fashioned plant and the Cornflower 
heads come in a variety of shades. C. macrocephala with stout stems 
and large yellow and brown heads will last indoors if the foliage is 
stripped from the stem. Both plants thrive in good garden soil. June 
flowering Irises are majestic for floor vases and have a character all their 
own. Gather in the bud state and burn the ends before arranging. 

Alstroemerias for some odd reason seem to last longer when only 
an inch or two of water stands in the vase. Deeply immersed the stems 
soften. Place one or two pieces of charcoal in the vase. Nowadays the 
old A. aurantiaca is rather superseded by the more colourful Ligtu 
hybrids, but all are useful for cutting. 

Most ‘Daisy’ flowers can be relied upon for cut flower work. 
Erigerons, Doronicums, Pyrethrums and Anthemis are the standbys 
in the garden. Always give them a long drink overnight before attempt- 
ing arrangement. Anthemis ‘Grallagh Gold’ is a free-flowering variety 
with flowers 24 inches across. Gaillardias are other composites useful 
for cutting. They can be propagated by seed or division. Rudbeckia 
speciosa, the Black-eyed Susan, blooms in July and has the merit of not 
requiring stakes. Coreopsis however must receive the support of 
peasticks if the blooms are to grow straight and clean. 

Achillea ptarmica “The Pearl’ gives a clean white flower for posy 
and “white” groups. It is easy to grow and goes on year after year. 
Another, A. Eupatorium ‘Gold Plate,’ may be used for drying. If the 
flowers are stood upside down in a box of powdered alum they will 
retain their rich gold colouring. 

Chrysanthemums are invaluable for cutting, in all their forms and 
species. ‘The common C. maximum has thrown a wide range of varieties, 
with double, single, semi-double and fringed flowers. C. ‘Esther Reed’ 
is a well established favourite and there are a number of others in the 
same category. The rubellum varieties come into flower in September 
and October, and look well with the larger early flowering florist’s 
varieties, or can be arranged alone. I find too that they associate 
happily with the Novae Belgii types of Michaelmas Daisies. ‘Clara 
Curtis’ was the first named variety and is a soft shell-pink, while 
‘Duchess of Edinburgh’ is a rich red. Double varieties are frequent, as 
in the fine bronze “Tawny Gold.’ 
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Poppies will not last more than a day or so unless treated. They 
must be gathered in bud, when the colour just shows, and have the ends 
sealed by burning as already described. 

Nothing looks more natural than Water-Lilies in a floating bowl, 
but alas most of the blooms close tightly about 4 p.m. ‘They can be 
kept open by dropping a spot of paraffin wax at the base of each petal. 
This can be coloured with red ink or a vegetable dye to blend in with 
the colour of the flowers. 

Astilbes should be grown in rich soil and a moist position, but 
otherwise present no cultural problems. Both flowers and foliage are 
strikingly handsome, the former being available in various shades of 
pink and red and also white. 

Most of the Sunflower family (Helianthus) are too coarse for house 
decoration, and a number do not cut well. //. sparsifolius, “The 
Monarch,’ is a plant par excellence, the blooms often lasting four to 
five weeks without a great deal of care and attention. As a back of the 
border perennial (4-6 feet) it is invaluable, although not always hardy 
in some districts. ‘The wise gardener will lift a few tubers in autumn, 
storing those under ashes or with his Dahlias. Heliopsis is another 
golden-flowered perennial worth growing and lasts two to three weeks 
when cut. 

Catananche caerulea major | would not be without—the flowers are 
so graceful with their mauve florets and silvery ‘“‘everlasting’’ backs. 
It is a good plan to grow two clumps of the plant, allowing one to flower 
at the normal time in July, but shearing off the buds of the other so that 
it receives a set-back and comes into bloom in August and September. 

Amongst autumn perennials Heleniums and Michaelmas Daisies 
are well known and tried. ‘The Novae Angliae forms of Aster do not 
lend themselves to cut flower work as well as the N. Belgit kinds, 
because of a tendency to close their florets in artificial light. In order 
to preserve the blooms as long as possible strip most of the foliage from 
the stems. 

Red Hot Pokers are other good subjects for the summer and autumn, 
particularly the small-flowered gracilis forms and the variety ‘Erecta.’ 
This has the merit of never appearing untidy since the lower flowers 
do not wither when spent, but turn upwards to meet the younger 
blossoms. 

Silver-leaved plants are in demand for modern themes in flower 
arrangement. Veronica incana or Artemesia ‘Silver Queen’ look par- 
ticularly well in association with the red-leaved and scarlet-flowered 
Lobelia fulgens. 

I am afraid this brief survey only draws attention to a few of the 
hardy plants useful for cut flower work. Others worth noting are 
Scabiosa caucasica, various Campanulas, Armeria, Aruncus, Echinacea, 
Phlox, Gypsophila, Aconitum, Cephalaria, Cimicifuga, Dianthus, 
Echinops, Eryngium, Eremurus, Eupatorium, Geum, Heuchera, 
Liatris, Physalis, Salvia and Solidago. 
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NEW ROSES 


Harry Wheatcroft 


(Lecture given on June 23, 1953; MR. G. W. LEAK, V.M.H. in the Chair) 


AM sometimes called from my home in the industrial Midlands to 
I give a little talk on Roses to one of the horticultural societies, but to 
talk to such a distinguished audience as is assembled here to-day is 
something quite different for me. All the world knows that members of 
The Royal Horticultural Society know far more about plants and flowers 
than those of any other society of its kind in the world. In fact, having 
shown at the R.H.S. for perhaps thirty years, I can assure you that 
much of my knowledge has been gained from the very enthusiastic 
amateurs who go to the shows and very kindly give instruction and advice 
to the poor professional. 
I believe that there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out, and 
as the National Rose Society has received upwards of 800 new varieties 
of Roses since the war, it is obvious that the hybridists of the world 
are very keen to provide new Roses for your delight and enjoyment. 
Had I been a patient and painstaking sort of fellow, I could have planned 
to give you a description of the 800-odd varieties, but time prevents 
that. I also believe that you know people only by living with them. 
That also applies to Roses. You only know Roses by living with them 
and observing their habits and their peculiarities, and it takes a year or 
two before you can make decisions about them. So, if I do not talk 
about the 800-odd varieties this afternoon, it will also be because I do 
not know much about all of them. I propose to confine my obser- 
vations to varieties that I know quite intimately, varieties that we have 
grown for two, three or four years; and I hope that my observations and 
information will correspond with yours if you have grown some of the 
same varieties. 
The first Rose that I want to mention is, of course, ‘Peace.’ It has 
become one of the greatest ‘“‘standard”’ varieties in this country. It has 
a magnificent habit of growth. The wonderful flowers, far bigger than 
any produced with ordinary garden cultivation before, combined with 
very healthy foliage, have put it right in the forefront of modern Roses. 
A very great debt is owed to the raiser, FRANCIS MEILLAND, who lives in 
France, for having brought the variety into being. 
I shall try to deal with the Roses according to the years during which 
they were introduced. Some of my references will be brief, but most 
of the varieties have received some award from the National Rose 
Society or The Royal Horticultural Society, and that should be suffi- 
cient guarantee that they have qualities which are worthy of attention. 
Another variety introduced in 1947, also from abroad, is ‘Charles 
Gregory’ which is a lovely vermilion colour with a yellow reverse 
( 380 ) 
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shaded with red. It is an intense and lovely Rose but rather lacking in 
petalage. 

A red Rose of the same year is ‘Poinsettia,’ which is steadily gaining 
favour in this country. It also came from abroad and it grows well, has 
reasonable fragrance and, I think, is a satisfactory garden Rose. 

In the same year we had the remarkable introduction of a completely 
new break in Polyanthas or Hybrid Polyanthas. This was ‘Fashion’ 
which has a lovely soft salmon colouring. It grows quite well and is 
rapidly coming into the forefront of the Polyantha Roses. We have 
many reds and pinks in the Polyantha class, but ‘Fashion’ has introduced 
a new colour break which is welcome. Time will tell whether foliage 
and growth are sufficient to put it on the really top plane, but this I 
doubt. 

Another variety introduced in the same year is ‘Dusky Maiden,’ 
very aptly named. Here is a nice Hybrid Polyantha Rose, very dark in 
colour with the kind of sheen that one sees on ripe peaches and grapes. 
This lovely powdery bloom on the petals makes it most attractive. 

‘De Reuter’s Herald,’ which received the Gold Medal in the same 
year, has bright scarlet single flowers in huge clusters. It is not a par- 
ticular favourite of mine, but it caught the eyes of the judges. 

In 1948 we had one or two very interesting introductions. One was 
‘Michelle Meilland,’ another Rose from the hybridist of ‘Peace’; blush- 
pink shaded with coral on a gold base. It is a lovely Rose, with exquisite 
form, long petals and nice fragrance. It makes a happy bush and is a 
first-class garden variety. 

One of my favourities—surely the most heavenly Rose on earth— 
is ‘Charles Mallerin.’ It is a Rose of excellent full growth and colour 
and, above all, the most wonderful fragrance. It has a fault, like all 
human beings and Roses. It is not as free-flowering as we should like. 
However, it is a lovely red Rose, and the more sunshine it has the more 
the contrast is enhanced between the dark outer petals and the lighter 
effect in the middle. 

‘Marcel Gret’ was introduced at the same time, a distinctive golden- 
yellow Rose with a tight bud. This is one of the seedlings of ‘Peace,’ 
and although not so big it is grand for bedding. In the same year came 
‘Virgo,’ a very exquisite white Rose and a wonderful grower. It has 
been awarded a Trial Ground Certificate and the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society. I shall never forget the moment when I first 
saw this Rose. 

During the war years the English growers stopped producing Roses 
and attempted to grow foodstuffs. When the war ended we had about 
5,000 Rose trees; when it began we had half a million. But in France 
and elsewhere on the Continent they retained their Roses in spite of 
the occupation. Shortly after the war ended I hastened to Lyons, the 
centre of the Rose-growing area in France, to see my friends and to find 
out what they had been doing. I shall never forget that morning when 
I arrived very early by plane from Paris. They had cut quite a number 
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of their new varieties for us to see, and had placed in their lounge a 
huge bowl of ‘Charles Mallerin’ and one of ‘Virgo.’ It was a very great 
joy to see these new Roses. 

There was also a lovely bowl of ‘Suzon Lotthe,’ which is a 
hydrangea-pink colour with a beige background. Although it has a 
most delightful scent and is a very vigorous grower, it does not par- 
ticularly like wet weather, which causes spotting of the petals. As this 
is the year for the Test Matches, we can no doubt expect quite a lot 
of rainy weather! 

A home-grown variety which gained the Gold Medal that year was 
‘Prima Donna,’ a salmon-pink Rose. The description in the raiser’s 
catalogue was “Blooms large and well-formed.”’ I expect that most of 
us have met prima donnas who answered the same description. 
Another new Rose of that year, raised by GAUJARD of Lyons, was 
‘Opera,’ which I think is the best variety that he has bred. It is a lovely 
copper-orange, a wonderful grower and has blooms of perfect shape. 
Although it has good glossy foliage, it takes mildew slightly in the 
autumn, but that can be kept in check and remedied. 

From America the same year came another very outstanding 
Polyantha Rose, ‘Goldilocks.’ Its colour is not as deep as we should 
like, being rather a pale primrose, but it is certainly the best yellow up 
to now. As you know, we are very limited in that colour range, but 
there are developments taking place and we are longing for the time 
when we have a real buttercup-yellow. 

Another introduction was a very nice Hybrid Polyantha from France, 
‘Alain,’ a deep red with brightness in the centre after the style of ‘Charles 
Mallerin.’ It is destined to be one of the very popular Polyantha Roses 
as it is nice and short in habit, up to 2 feet high forming a very compact 
bush, and that I think is the type of Rose we want for general planting. 
Another introduction in 1948 was ‘Lady Eve Price’ which is quite 
a new break in Roses. It is tremendously vigorous, growing 3 to 4 feet 
high and covering itself with large semi-double cerise flowers and 
healthy foliage which stands up pretty well throughout the winter. It 
makes an attractive bush, and is quite a new break as far as growth is 
concerned. 

Another yellow Polyantha is ‘Danish Gold.’ Many of us saw the 
Coronation or have seen the coloured pictures of the gold coach, and 
hence we have some idea of what gold looks like. ‘Danish Gold’ which 
is from the great grower POULSEN, does not live up to its name. It is a 
pale Rose but it is not a golden Rose and from my experience I should 
not recommend it. 

From America that year came ‘Charlotte Armstrong,’ red flushed 
carmine, a very strong grower with a good neck, long buds and fra- 
grance. I saw it at Lyons this season with MR. ARMSTRONG, who had come 
over from America to look at Roses. I am sure that he felt very proud 
of seeing his Rose there. 

Incidentally, one of his Roses gained the Bagatelle award this year, 
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and repeated this success at Geneva. It is called ‘Magave.’ I under- 
stand that ‘Magave’ is a desert somewhere in California, and the colours 
of the Roses—this sounds like a catalogue description—represent the 
colours that one sees in the desert when the sun is setting in the West. 

In 1949 we introduced a Rose called “Tahiti.’ ‘That makes you think 
of raffia dresses and whatnot! It is a charming Rose very similar in 
colour to ‘Peace,’ possibly a shade more yellow, and it has a most 
heavenly scent, which is really powerful. Everybody always wants a 
Rose with scent, and ‘Tahiti’ really fills the bill. It has a fimbriated 
edge, which makes it quite unusual, and the shape in bud is good. It 
opens to a very full flower, and from its yellow-pink edge the pink 
suffuses right through the yellow flower, until in the end it is very 
nearly a pink Rose. Another outstanding characteristic is that it is a 
wonderful grower, and I consider it highly satisfactory for anybody’s 
garden. 

The year 1950 saw a sensational introduction from our friend in 
Germany, WILHELM KoRDES. I think he is, possibly, the greatest 
authority on Roses in the world to-day. He produced that variety 
which caused a stir, now known as ‘Independence.’ It is a com- 
pletely new break in colour. ‘Independence’ is a Hybrid Polyantha or a 
Floribunda Rose. There has been a lot of mixing up of the families of 
Roses. POULSEN started about thirty years ago crossing Hybrid ‘Teas 
with Polyanthas, and that has been going on and on and on, and now 
it is becoming difficult to define clearly which group a Rose should be 
in. I think that eventually all cluster Roses will be called Floribundas, 
and the dwarf Polyanthas and Hybrid Polyanthas, which are cluster 
Roses, will hence be called “‘Floribundas.”’ 

When the raiser saw ‘Independence’ it was a terrific thrill. I have 
seen many hundreds of new varieties of Roses in the last fortnight or 
three weeks, and the amazing influence of ‘Independence’ as a parent 
is evident throughout the Continent. During the war years the Baga- 
telle Show was carried on and an earlier variety of ‘Independence’ 
called ‘Sondermeldung’ was put in the Bagatelle Trials and received 
a Gold Medal. It was boycotted by the French at the time, but Iam 
sure that a good many flowers found their way to many parts of France 
and were used for pollinating. ‘The characteristic colour is such that it 
can be seen that many new varieties owe their origin to this Rose. 

One of the latest introductions is ‘Radar’ (a Hybrid 'Tea), a cross 
between ‘Independence’ and ‘Charles Mallerin.’ It is a nice full Rose 
and it has what ‘Independence’ lacks—perfume. For that reason it 
may have a certain vogue. It will certainly have an appeal because 
fragrance in that colour is something distinctly new. 

Another wonderful Rose, introduced in 1950, was ‘Monique.’ I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is in the first half-dozen Roses of 
to-day. It has a long well-shaped bloom, with the ‘Butterfly’ charac- 
teristics, but richer colouring. It is a very good grower, making a bush 
4 to 5 feet high that the ladies of the house can really slaughter for 
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arrangements. The blooms have enormous stems, and although the 
old man may be upset about the slaughter, the bushes react well. It 
also has fragrance and plenty of petals, and cannot be “‘faulted.”” An 
elegant Rose, particularly for cutting, it looks just as well growing in 
gardens. 

‘Monte Carlo’ is a lovely shape. It is fragrant and has nice foliage. 
It is a little reminiscent of ‘Peace’ but it has a characteristic of its own 
as it is shaded orange rather than pink. It is quite a good Rose for cool 
greenhouse work in this country. Awarded the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society and the Trial Ground Certificate, it is a first 
class variety. 

During my visit to the Riviera we went to see DR. ACARDI, the 
famous breeder in Italy. Unfortunately the whole of his place was 
wiped out during the war, and although he is getting old and a bit 
downhearted, he was very pleased to see us. He spoke good English 
and we had an enjoyable time looking at his Roses and some of the ones 
raised by what he calls “this pupils,” people to whom he has taught the 
art of hybridizing. ‘They are definitely going to make a very great con- 
tribution to the Rose world by bringing out some extraordinarily fine 
new varieties. ‘They have done a lot of work with Hybrid ‘Teas and 
Polyanthas and also with miniatures. I saw hundreds of new miniature 
Roses in their seedling stage; no higher than g inches or 1 foot, they 
were complete balls of flower. There were hundreds upon hundreds 
of flowers, both double and single, some of them being a very good 
shape. ‘They were delightful. The great trouble will be for the poor 
nurseryman who attempts to propagate them, because they are all 
flower and no wood. But the men of the land will try and try and try, 
and I am sure that we shall find a way of bringing these to the market. 
At the present time, they are just seedlings; these are things that will 
come in several years’ time. 

The glory of Roses from the point of view of a grower is that you 
are always thinking of what is going to happen this year, next year, 
sometime, and although it may never happen, as long as you are hopeful 
it does not matter. 

Other interesting introductions about 1950 were the varieties 
‘Berlin,’ ‘Bonn’ and ‘Elmshorn.’ ‘Berlin’ might be classed as a Hybrid 
Musk. It has a very brilliant red colour and is useful for the background 
or a shrubbery. The time is coming when many Roses will have to be 
treated as shrubs and put into the shrub border where they will grow 
5 to 6 feet high very well. ‘Bonn’ is similar in type with the shade of 
‘Independence,’ new in this type of Rose. ‘Elmshorn,’ a very interest- 
ing variety, is a semi-climber and a perpetual-flowerer, flowering on all 
the wood it makes. It is a nice deep pink in colour, the flowers come 
in clusters, and it grows really well. I have seen it in the gardens of the 
Plantenblumen in Hamburg. When planted 3 or 4 feet apart, it gives 
complete coverage. 

Another Rose introduced at the same time which is proving itself 
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in this country is ‘Eden Rose.’ For people who like a really good shaped 
bloom, this Rose is the answer. The colour is carmine-pink, and it has 
a lovely sized bloom, especially in the autumn. It is a strong grower 
with very satisfactory foliage. 

There have been great advancement in the bi-colour range. You 
may remember ‘Juliet.’ One or two of my generation will remember 
her, a bi-colour rather prone to black spot, and now extinct; and I 
think it is a good job too because of the bad black spot. 

‘Queen Alexandra,’ raised by McGredy’s in about 1918, was one 
of the first really brilliant bi-colours. MR. JOHNSTONE of McGredy’s 
was with me in France when we met PAPA MEILLAND, who has been 
growing Roses for about sixty years. The latter recalled what a thrill 
it was the first time he saw ‘Queen Alexandra,’ and what a great joy 
it was to growers to get that variety. 

One of the great things about Roses is, of course, their international 
aspect for they give pleasure all over the world. Anybody’s contribution, 
whether in this country or abroad, gets mixed with others and something 
more beautiful is produced. 

Perhaps the hottest bit of colour in bi-colours to-day is “Dr. Valois." 
It is a semi-double Rose, and in the sunshine it is a most attractive and 
brilliant variety. Roses can, of course, always satisfy every whim or 
wish as far as colour, growth and size are concerned. That is one reason 
for the popularity of the Rose, as well as the fact that it grows in spite 
of whatever you do to it. 

Another bi-colour is “Tzigane, which is a good strong-growing 
variety. I have seen a lot of ‘Tzigane’ on my visits to friends abroad, 
but they do not come up to the type that we grow here. Although the 
sunshine will give colour, our peculiar climate allows more time for a 
Rose to develop, and if we have reasonable luck with the weather—and 
we do, of course, as our shows give evidence—*Tzigane'’ is really a very 
lovely Rose. I have a bed of it at home, and I am very delighted and 
thrilled with it (Fig. 105). 

Red Roses are what everybody wants. All the hybridists of the 
world are busily seeking the best red Rose. Some would say that we 
have not a good red Rose yet in spite of the very lovely varieties already 
introduced. I believe that in this country at the moment ‘Ena Harkness’ 
reigns supreme as a red, with the new variety ‘Mme Louise Laperriere’ 
rapidly overtaking it, for it has fragrance, colour and is the freest- 
flowering Rose of all. On the Continent down as far as Lyons it is 
good, but the strange thing is that a Rose takes two or three years to 
bed down in a different country. In France this has proved true with 
many of the American and British varieties. I spoke to my French 
friends about ‘Ena Harkness’ and they tried it and at first assumed— 
possibly correctly—that I did not know much about Roses; but it is 
beginning to prove itself now, and I was very pleased to see thousands 
of ‘Ena Harkness’ growing on the Continent and looking well. 

The growers of the world also have an interest in finding new 
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varieties for greenhouses. The ladies present may recall that they went to 
the altar with ‘Ophelia,’ ‘Madame Butterfly’ or ‘Madame Abel Chatenay.’ 
Only a limited number of varieties do well under glass—ten at the most 
and probably only five really good ones. Growing under glass is com- 
mercial work, for the growers have to pay for the coal, and a Rose in 
order to earn its keep must be prolific in growth and have very good 
cut-flower characteristics. It is a market that the hybridist is very 
anxious to develop. In America if the hybridist produces a good Rose 
for cutting, he stands a chance of making a little money, so there is a 
good deal more concentration in this direction. We have not as much 
interest in this country, but ‘Happiness,’ raised by MEILLAND, has the 
most wonderful characteristics under glass, and although it has been in 
commerce for only three years, it is the most popular red Rose grown. 
It is forced in France, and at Antibes there are hundreds of thousands 
of plants grown under glass. It has plenty of substance and travels 
marvellously. ‘The blooms are sold and despatched all over the Con- 
tinent, where ‘ ‘Happiness’ has almost superseded every other variety. 

‘Concerto,’ a Hybrid Polyantha, is a geranium-coloured Rose if one 
can go to another flower to describe a Rose. It has a very fiery colour 
and is a good grower. I am sure it will have a good future as it really 
reproduces itself very well indeed and has good foliage. It has one of 
the highest ratings at the ‘Trial Ground. 

‘Pigalle’ is a Rose on which many of you may frown, but many also 
can see the beauty in it, particularly when it is full blown. At the 
end of its life it is a deep mauve colour, like the Roses in old Dutch 
paintings. It is a wonderful grower, giving any amount of flowers, and 
it is good for the ladies who want a touch of the unusual in their decora- 
tions. It is quite nice for bedding too, but you would be rather surprised 
to hear what some of my colleagues on the Council of the National Rose 
Society have said about it. 

This year has seen the introduction of another new shade in Roses; 
the beginning of a mauve Rose. When it is disbudded—it often has 
four flowers—it gives an elegantly shaped bud, and is certainly a 
delightful new shade. We showed a few blooms at Chelsea, and, from 
its reception there, I am sure it will be popular for decoration. At the 
moment it is a Rose without a name. 

‘André le Troquer,’ which was introduced two or three years ago, 
is a lovely orange shade, and full. It carries on well, particularly in hot 
sunny weather. ‘André le Troquer’ is very worth-while. 

‘Grandmére Jenny’ (Fig. 104) is possibly my favourite, and you may 
wonder why. It is a most wonderful Rose. It is a child of ‘ Peace’ and I 
think that if I were planting a bed I should plant this variety because I 
should get considerably more Roses than with ‘Peace.’ Although it has not 
the fullness of ‘Peace ’ it is full enough. It becomes a deep honey-yellow 
with a very definite pink suffusion on the petals. The growth is simply 
amazing. I have a bed of 100, now about 4 feet high. It comes again 
very quickly; by the time the first blooming is over it is beginning to 
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make growth again, and that is what you want, of course. You cannot 
have too much of a good thing. 

One section which has not been developed as much as some of the 
others is that of the climbing Roses. Probably the best new climber at 
the moment is one from ‘Charles Mallerin’ called ‘Record,’ which is 
orange-scarlet, more scarlet than orange. It grows up 7 or 8 feet, and 
gives a wonderful mass of colour. 

But the hybridist, knowing the needs of the grower, and knowing 
that we should all like our ramblers to bloom the whole of the summer, 
is trying to make them do that. There are many varieties of Kordestt 
(raised by MR. KORDES) on trial at the trial grounds of the National Rose 
Society. Out of thirty varieties, fifteen awards have been made and the 
Society is very much impressed by them. However, it is not the inten- 
tion of MR. KORDES and ourselves to put them out until we are really 
sure that we have something which is a very marked advance, and the 
seventeen or eighteen varieties (and there will be new ones the following 
year) will not be introduced until that time. Their great virtue will be 
their perpetual-flowering characteristics. Those which are not, in spite 
of their beautiful colour, will not be put into commerce. But in the 
next ten years we can look forward to perpetual-flowering ramblers 
of all colours, from white to deepest crimson and some with rich per- 
fume. They are also remarkably free from disease. And this brings 
me to a point I want to make. We are extremely fortunate in England. 
In spite of the weather, we are able to grow Roses easily. If you knew 
the trouble that they have in Europe with spraying, you would find it 
almost disheartening. In England we can grow Roses easily and we can 
grow them well. 

There are many varieties which I have omitted, but time is running 
out. And now a word about the future. We can look forward in the 
next ten years to a great development in new Roses. All over the world 
hybridists are very busy, thanks I believe to some form of patenting 
applied in America and in Europe, which has given the hybridist 
initiative and enthusiasm because he sees that he may be able to reap a 
reward for his efforts. Within the last three years in California, which 
is a wonderful district for hybridizing because of its climate, tremendous 
developments have been made. More than twelve new hybridizing 
stations have been established, the men concerned having decided that 
hybridizing will be their life’s work and that they will go for the glitter- 
ing prize which awaits the person who produces the best and most 
successful Rose. ‘This means that hundreds of varieties will come into 
the trial grounds of this country, America, France and Germany, 
because varieties to-day are tested almost universally. Although many 
will start the race, few will finish, in first, second or even third places. 

This means that in a few years the Roses that have received awards 
from the world’s leading societies will be Roses upon which you can 
place every confidence because they will have been in competition with 
others of a very high grade. ‘That is very satisfying. It proves the need 
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and the worth of specialized societies to sort out the varieties for 
you. 

At Geneva this year an unnamed variety which was awarded the 
Gold Medal for the best Hybrid Polyantha Rose came from Germany. 
It grows 4 feet high and has terrific heads of bloom. A strange method 
of awarding points has been employed to ensure vigorous growth and 
freedom from diseases. It has encouraged breeders to produce a large 
tree. On this basis, the German variety won the day. I believe that 
the international and national societies devoted to Roses throughout 
the world have now reorientated their ideas about what they mean by 
“growth.” A very wonderful Polyantha which will grow 2 feet high 
and 2 feet wide, is the ideal thing in a bed, but at the present time, owing 
to the points classification employed, it loses the race. It is not always 
the tallest Rose that really fills the bill. Such varieties as ‘Red Favourite’ 
and ‘T'antau’s Delight’ are of the ideal bedding type. 

It is heartening in these troubled and distressed times to know that 
in the world of Roses so much development is taking place, a develop- 
ment of beauty which will bring joy and pleasure to all of us. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Callistemon citrinus splendens 


HE Red Bottle-brush, Callistemon citrinus splendens, shown in Fig. 107, 
ee planted in the front garden of MR. E. C. COOK’s house at 
Feltham, Middlesex, in 1946, and has survived there without any pro- 
tection in spite of having a large piece broken off by snow in the winter 
of 1951. Last July, when the photograph was taken, the plant astonished 
many who saw it and not a few stopped to inquire its name. ‘This 
remarkably showy Bottle-brush is evidently hardier than is commonly 
supposed and might well be tried more often. The less striking, though 
quite attractive, Callistemon speciosus has survived for twenty years 
against a south wall at Wisley, and although it was once cut to the 
ground by frost, it is now 5 feet high again. 

Callistemon citrinus was so named by Ww. CuRTIS because when 
crushed the leaves emit a smell similar to that of the leaves of the Lemon 
tree. ‘The variety which is appropriately called splendens is of garden 
origin. It was raised many years ago at Kew from seed received as 
C. laevis from an Australian source which cannot now be traced. 

A. SIMMONDS 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1953 
PERENNIAL LUPINS 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to Lupins after trial at Wisley, on the recommendation of the sub- 
committee of the Floral Committee A. The number in brackets after the 
description of the variety is that under which it was grown in the trial. 


GAIETY GIRL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers 
Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, Wolverhampton.) F.C.C, May 27, 1953.—Described 
R.H.S. JouRNAL 77, page 26 (A.M. 1951). [12] 

CHARMAINE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers 
Nurseries, Ltd.) A.M. May 27, 1953.—Plant vigorous, not woody, large dark 
green foliage. Spikes 2} inches in diameter at base, 16 inches long. Standards 
Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. between 824/1 and 824/2); wings 
Vermilion (H.C.C. 18/2). Flowers held well above foliage. [8] 

FREEDOM. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Nurseries 
Ltd.) A.M. May 27, 1953.—Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 77, p. 26 (H.C. 
1951). [37] 

HEATHER GLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers 
Nurseries, Ltd.) AM. May 27, 1953.—Plant vigorous, not woody, compact 
and upright, large dark green foliage. Spikes 2} inches in diameter at base, 
16 inches long with individual flowers large. Standards Doge Purple (H.C.C. 
732/3) with large rosy-bronze blotch; wings Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32) 
veined Doge Purple (H.C.C. 732/3). [18] 

ROSE QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers 
Nurseries, Ltd.) A.M. May 27, 1953.—Plant vigorous, not woody, large 
medium green foliage. Spikes 3 inches in diameter at base, 18 inches long. 
Standards Solferino Purple (H.C.C. between 26/2 and 26/3) tinged with 
Roseine Purple (H.C.C. 629/2) with a blotch of creamy white at base; wings 
a soft shade of Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26/3). [25] 

LILAC TIME, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Nur- 
series, Ltd.) H.C. May 27, 1953.—Plant vigorous, not woody, compact 
habit, medium to dark green leaves. Spikes 3 inches in diameter at base, 
21 inches long. Standards Mauve (H.C.C. 633) with margins flushed 
apricot which turns to white with age; wings Mauve (H.C.C. 633); both 
standards and wings turn with age to Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32). [23] 

NELL GWYN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. H. Simpson 
& Sons, 209 Monument Road, Birmingham 16.) H.C. May 27, 1953.— 
Plant vigorous, not woody, compact habit, medium green leaves. Spikes 
24 inches in diameter at base, 16 inches long. Standards opening soft rosy 
salmon changing to Spiraea Red (H.C.C. 025/1) with yellow blotch at base; 
wings opening Begonia (H.C.C. 619/1), deepening to bright rosy salmon 
flushed orange. [11] 


AQUILEGIAS 


Twenty-six stocks were received during 1951 for trial at Wisley. The 
trial was sown on April 8, 1951, in pots. The seedlings were pricked out into 
boxes and grown on in cold frames. The trial was planted out in the summer 
of 1951. The sub-committee of the Floral Committee A inspected the 
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trial on May 27, 1953, and their recommendations for awards as given below 
have been approved by the Council of ‘The Royal Horticultural Society. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety is that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


Flowers White 
SNOW QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Waller 
Franklin Seed Company, Guadalupe, California, U.S.A.) A.M. May 27, 
1953.—Plant vigorous, 27 inches high, branched; flowers 3 inches in diameter, 
single, spur 2 inches long, sepals, petals and spurs white. [1] 


Flowers of Orange Shades 
ORANGE AND SCARLET SHADES. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Waller Franklin Seed Company.) H.C. May 27, 1953.—Plant 
vigorous, 26-30 inches high, branched; flowers 2} inches in diameter, single, 
spur 13 inch Jong, sepals and spurs Jasper Red (H.C.C. 018) overlaid with 


Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 0022), petals Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1). [10] 


Flowers of Blue Shades 

BLUE KING. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 26-29 Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) A.M. May 27, 1953.—Plant 
vigorous, 27 inches high, branched; flowers 4 inches in diameter, single, 
spur 1} inch long, sepals and spurs Royal Purple (H.C.C. 834/2), petals 
white. [6] 

SKY BLUE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. R. Pearson & 
Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, Notts.) H.C. May 27, 1953.—Plant vigorous, 
24 inches high, branched; flowers 3} inches in diameter, single, spur 
13 inch long, sepals and spurs various shades of sky blue including Sea 
Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637/1) with some flushing of Amethyst Violet 


(H.C.C,. 35/1), petals white. [4] 


Flowers of Mixed Colours 

LANGDON’S RAINBOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Blackmore & Langdon, ‘Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset.) A.M. 
May 27, 1953.—Plants vigorous, 28-33 inches high, branched; flowers 
34 inches in diameter, single, spur 2} inches long, sepals and spurs good 
mixed colours including white, yellow, apricot, pink, red, scarlet, purple, 
violet, blue, petals white and yellow. [25] 

MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT’S. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, 
Ltd.) H.C. May 27, 1953.—Plant vigorous, 24-30 inches high, branched; 
flowers 34 inches in diameter, single, spur 1% inch long, sepals and spurs 
mixed colours, including white, yellow, apricot, red, purple and blue, petals 
white and yellow. [21] 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1953 


Begonia Boweri A.M. May 19, 1953. An uncommon rhizomatous 
species. ‘The asymmetrical leaf is ovate and acuminate, 2 to 3 inches 
wide, bright green with irregular triangular black markings near the 
margin, which is set with white bristly hairs. ‘The erect petiole is bright 
red, bristly, 4 to 5 inches tall. ‘he very small white flowers are carried 
on long branching stems. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., 
Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Begonia Rex ‘Iron Cross’ A.M. May 19, 1953. ‘The roundish 
leaf of this interesting variety is 8 inches across, and has a pointed tip 
and an acute lobe on one side. ‘The surface is strongly bullate and 
covered with erect bristles. ‘he colour is bright grass green, marked 
by four or five rectangular bronze bars radiating from the centre. 
Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., ‘Talbot Manor, Fincham, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Cordyline australis A.M. June 23, 1953.—A New Zealand tree 
reaching a height of 40 feet, with one or more erect stems each bearing 
a dense terminal crown of narrow, leathery leaves up to 3 feet long. 
The inflorescence exhibited was a huge pyramidal panicle 4 feet high 
and a yard across, made up of a great number of patent branches each 
bearing many 10-inch-long spikes of small, ivory-white, strongly 
odorous flowers. Exhibited by R. Olaf Hambro, Esq., Logan, Stranraer, 
Wigtownshire. 

Eucalyptus coccifera A.M. May 19, 1953. One of the more 
hardy species, native of ‘Tasmania. ‘The glaucous grey-green leaves are 
alternate, lanceolate or elliptic, 2 to 3 inches long. ‘The flowers, with 
their conspicuous bunches of creamy-white stamens, are borne in 
axillary clusters of five or six. Exhibited by Sir Ralph Newman, Bt., 
Blackpool, Dartmouth, 5. Devon. 

Jacobinia suberecta A.M. June 23, 1953. ‘This uncommon 
herbaceous plant was introduced from Uruguay in 1909, and is only 
suitable for the warm greenhouse. ‘The stems are weakly erect, over 
a yard high, and bear pairs of silky-tomentose, ovate leaves. Each 
branch bears a terminal clustered inflorescence of erect, narrow- 
tubular orange flowers 1} inch long. Exhibited by The Director, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Ligularia macrophylla A.M. July 7, 1953. A large and handsome 
herbaceous perennial most suitable for a moist place in the larger garden, 
where it has plenty of room to develop its clusters of bold leaves with 
ovate blades 2 feet in length. ‘The stout, erect stems branch above into 
pryamidal heads of densely packed flower-heads, each of which has 
about eight disc-florets and three Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) rays about 
¢ inch long. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
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Lilium » ‘Enchantment’ A.M. July 7, 1953. A brightly coloured 
hybrid Lily raised by Mr. Jan de Graaff at Portland, Oregon. The tall 
stems are stifily erect and well covered with linear-lanceolate leaves 
4 to 5 inches long. ‘The inflorescence exhibited had sixteen flowers 
well disposed on spreading pedicels 34 inches long. ‘The Nasturtium 
Red (H.C.C. 14) perianth-segments are 3} inches long, the inner 
1} inch wide, the outer 1 inch wide, spreading and recurving strongly 
at their tips, and finely black-spotted. Exhibited by The Commissioners 
of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks (Fig. 112). 

Lilium ‘Marlyn Ross’ A.M. May 19, 1953. A very striking hybrid 
raised from a cross between L. dauricum and L. sulphureum made in 
1947 by Mr. D. J. Ross of Hawera, New Zealand, who kindly pre- 
sented bulbs to Wisley. ‘The plant produces stout erect stems about 
3 feet tall, covered with dark green lanceolate leaves 34 inches wide. 
Seven or eight erect flowers are carried in the inflorescence, each on an 
ascending pedicel 3 inches long. When fully expanded the flower has 
a flattish cup shape and is 2} inches high and 63 inches wide. ‘The outer 
perianth segments measure 4 inches long by 1 inch wide; the inner 
4 inches by 13 inch. ‘The colour is Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/1~1/2), 
with a median orange stripe and even maroon spotting. Exhibited by 
The Director, R. HS. Gardens, Wisley, Surrey (Fig. 113). 

Lychnis « Haageana A.M. July 7, 1953. A hybrid raised from 
the cross fulgens » coronata. In the form exhibited it is a robust 
plant 2 feet tall, the stems branching and carrying flattish heads pro- 
ducing a succession of flowers, each 2 inches across, with glowing 
Indian Orange (H.C.C. 713) corollas and deep bronze-red calyces. 
Exhibited by ‘The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Notholirion campanulatum A.M. June 23, 1953. A handsome 
Himalayan herbaceous plant allied to Lilium. ‘The bulb produces a 
cluster of ligulate leaves a foot long, from among which rises a leafy 
stem a yard high bearing reduced leaves and (in the specimen exhibited) 
sixteen open bell-shaped flowers 2 inches long. ‘The fleshy oblanceolate 
perianth-segments, coloured Erythrite Red (H.C.C. 0027), have deep 
purple, pouched bases. ‘This plant has been established at Logan for 
over thirty years, and has withstood nearly twenty degrees of frost 
without protection. Exhibited by R. Olaf Hambro, Esq., Logan, 
Stranraer, Wigtownshire. 

Paeonia suffruticosa ‘Mis. George Warre’ F.C.C. lay 19, 
1953- ‘This fine ‘Tree Paeony received the A.M. on May 20, 1952, and 
it is described and illustrate din the JouRNAL, 77, p. 423, and Fig. 151 
(November 1952). Exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

Pyracantha Rogersiana A.M. June 23, 1953. ‘The award is 
given to this well-known species for its value as a flowering shrub. 
When the long growths are wreathed in little bunches of creamy-white 
flowers set among young pale green leaves it is highly ornamental. 
The A.G.M., which it received in 1937, marks it as one of the best 
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berried shrubs. Exhibited by Col. Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne 
Abbey, Dorchester. 

Rhododendron diaprepes ‘Gargantua’ A.M. June 23, 1953. 
A single plant of this variety was raised at Tower Court in 1923 from 
seed of a plant of R. diaprepes (Forrest 11958). It is of considerable 
botanical interest, being the only triploid (2n = 39) recorded by Dr. 
E. K. Janaki Ammal after a cytological study of 360 species. ‘The larger 
size of all its parts makes it easy to distinguish from this type. In the 
specimen exhibited the obovate-oblanceolate leaves were fully 8 inches 
long, with recurved margins and rounded, mucronate tips; the flower 
5 inches across, of firm, waxy texture, the lobes widely spreading, 
fimbriate and recurved, in colour white with a green flush at the base 
of the tube. The flower is strongly and pleasantly scented. Exhibited 
by Mrs. R. M. Stevenson, ‘Tower Court, Ascot. 

Rhododendron ‘Romarez’ A.M. July 7, 1953. Raised at ‘Tower 
Court from a cross between Kyawi and Griersonianum, this hybrid has 
the advantage of flowering some five weeks later than ‘Tally Ho’ which 
is of similar colouring. ‘Romarez’ has fine long-elliptic leaves up to 
8 inches long, dark mat-green above and covered with brown indu- 
mentum beneath. ‘The well-shaped truss contains eight to twelve 
funnel-shaped flowers flared at the mouth, 34 inches across, and coloured 
Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 620). ‘The stamens and style are dark ruby- 
red. Exhibited by Mrs. R. M. Stevenson, ‘Tower Court, Ascot, Berks. 

Rose ‘Friihlingsduft’ A.M. June 9, 1953. A very attractive hybrid 
raised by Wilhelm Kordes in Germany. It forms a well-shaped bush 
with deep bluish-green leaves composed of seven evenly-serrate obovate 
leaflets a little over an inch long. ‘The flower is 4 inches across, semi- 
double, and has concave, broadly-obovate petals coloured Carmine 
Rose (H.C.C. 621/2) passing to Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) at the base. 
Its charm is greatly enhanced by a strong and most agreeable scent. 
Exhibited by Messrs. ‘Il’. Hilling & Co., Chobham, Woking. 

Sprekelia formosissima A.M. May 19, 1953. ‘This is the solitary 
species of a genus related to Hippeastrum, native of Mexico and 
Guatemala. ‘The bulb produces several narrow leaves about a foot long 
and an erect scape bearing a solitary flower. ‘The curiously shaped, 
dark crimson perianth is composed of three upper spreading and 
recurving segments and three lower which are rolled together to form a 
horizontal tube enclosing the staminal filaments. Exhibited by R. E. 
Thoday, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Staphylea holocarpa rosea A.M. April 28, 1953. An unusual 
and attractive small tree, native of China. The leaf is composed of 
three oblong or oblong-lanceolate leaflets 2 to 4 inches long. ‘The pale 
rose flowers, each } inch long, are arranged in drooping axillary panicles 
about 3 inches long, and open as the pale green leaves begin to expand. 
Exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 
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BOOK NOTES 

“Sweet Peas.” By E.R. Janes. Illus. 192 pp. (Ward Lock & Co.) 15s. 

The great increase in growing Sweet Peas for decoration and for exhibition use is 
reflected in the number of good books on the subject now available compared with in 
the years preceding the war when there were few, if any, books in print. It is fair to say 
that the volume under review is the most comprehensive of all the new books. ‘The 
author has the inestimable advantage over most writers of ‘‘Single flower’? monographs 
in having a lifetime’s experience, embracing practically every field of horticulture. 
‘Trained in the west country, he was in charge of Lord North’s gardens at Wroxton 
Abbey; on the teaching staff of University College, Reading; and was, for thirty years, 
responsible for the nurseries and exhibitions of Messrs. Sutton & Sons. He therefore 
brings to his subject great width of experience, which in turn is apt to make his text 
discursive and reminiscent. Nevertheless, the varied examples he quotes from the past 
are valuable. 

In twenty-eight chapters the author adequately covers the entire subject, com- 
mencing with the history of the introduction of the Sweet Pea to England, up to the 
growing of modern flowers for the show bench. Many of his views in the chapter on 
varieties will not be acceptable, however, to to-day’s cognoscenti, but there has been 
during the last half-century wide differences of opinion on the subject of varieties and, 
no doubt, the author is prepared to stand by his guns, despite the comments of his 
contemporaries. It is unfortunate that he has perpetuated the old-fashioned and 
wrongly used ‘“‘Layering”’ for ‘‘taking down’”’ cordon-grown Sweet Peas. When a 
second edition is called for, as it will certainly be, opportunity should be taken to correct 
certain mistakes, e.g., page 149, ‘““‘HETP . . . is sometimes used at the rate of 1,000 
to 2,000 parts per gallon’’. This, of course, should read ‘‘1 part in 1,000 or 2,000”’ but 
in fact, with the modern product now being sold growers find a dilution of 1 in 4,000 
sufficient and safe. ‘The volume is well illustrated, with many full pages of photo- 
graphs, in addition to line drawings, and is indexed. The book can be recommended 
both to the novice and the more experienced grower. R. G. E. WILLISON 


“Successful Rose Growing.” By A. Norman. 183 pp. 163 half-tone 
illustrations. (W.H. & L. Collingridge, Ltd.) 15s. 

An amateur in the very best sense of the word, Mr. Norman has produced a book 
about Roses from his very great personal and practical knowledge acquired not only 
in the growing of them but in the actual raising of new varieties, for in ‘Ena Harkness’ 
and ‘Frensham,’ Mr. Norman has the distinction of having given to the Rose world 
two of the best and most popular Roses in their respective classes which we have at 
the present time. 

Every problem which has arisen in the cultivation of the Rose has been searched 
out and settled to his own satisfaction. ‘The sciences of horticulture are less to him 
than his own empirical experience; consequently this is a book which those untrained 
in science, and that goes for the great majority, can read with understanding and 
complete content. Every aspect of this fascinating hobby is dealt with in a way which 
should lead the reader indeed to ‘‘Successful Rose Growing.’ I wish perhaps that 
more space had been given to the routine of cultivation rather than to the exhibiting 
at Shows, for less than one in every hundred of keen Rose lovers ever want to exhibit; 
not that that should not be encouraged, for to put Roses on the Show bench, it is 
certainly essential to grow them well and successfully. 

Some of the writing might be a little clearer. I had to read the context more than 
once before I understood that the colour of ‘Grandmére Jenny’ was not being likened 
to ‘Charles Mallerin,’ and it is a pity that a number of the names of foreign varieties 
are wrongly spelt. I am sorry also that the old spectre of the rust of Laxa stock being 
commutable to the scions is raised again, for surely this species of rust is of a different 
variety to Phragmidium mucronatum (Pers.) Schlecht., and I have never known it to 
affect the cultivated garden Rose. 

These are details of perhaps less importance however in this book, which I can 
thoroughly recommend for the guidance and help of those growers of Roses in the 
innumerable smaller gardens of this England of flower lovers to whom the Rose is 


ri , ~ 
The Queen of Flowers. BERTRAM PARK 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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plants need—MANGANESE 


Potatoes are susceptible to manganese deficiency. Pale chlorotic areas appear between the 
veins of the upper leaves. A characteristic brown spotting develops, mainly along the veins. 
Growth may be seriously affected. 


Above: Insufficient manganese. Below: enough manganese. 
(J. R. Neller, Florida Agricultural Experimental Station). 


Reproduced, by kind permission, from “ Hunger Signs in Crops,"’ published jointly by the American Society of 
Agronomy and The National Fertiliser Association. 
Information and a descriptive leaflet about manganese deficiencies may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
24F SI GEORGE STREET HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON. W1 ~ 


Te’ epione MAYta:c 7132 Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON 


RUSTLESS & _GARDEN FRAMES 


4 @ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 
7 ins.; Eaves 6 ft. 0 ins. 

Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 
Length from 6 ft. | in. 
Can be extended to 
any length in multiples 
of 2 ft. wide glass « 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and 
erection booklet « To 
prevent damage to 
glass, metal panels are 
fitted at ground level 
all round « Also 
available: Side ven- 
tilators, staging supports, shelf Sraaleats, dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: | ft. 2 ins. front 
and | ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. O ins. « Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips « Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 

Full particulars will be sent on application. 


Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT - BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
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By 
Appointment 
Nurserymen 
& Seedsmen 
to 


HILLIER & 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 


H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth, The 
Queen Mother 


SONS 


also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


CRAVEN PRODUCTS 


including 


TAKITAK ” 
TREE BANDING COMPOUND 
apply in October or early November to 
catch the Winter and March Moth. 


WINTER WASHES viz. 
“*CARBO-CRAVEN ” TAR OIL. 
NEUTRAL ”’ TAR OIL & 73°. 
‘* PARA-CARBO ”’ TAR PETROLEUM. 
‘““WINTER SOLOL’”’ PETROLEUM. 
** CRESOFIN ’”? DNOC PETROLEUM. 
in several strengths 
also 
FORMALDEHYDE 
and other 
SOIL STERILIZERS, 
SOIL FUMIGANTS etc. 


Full particulars apply: 
W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 


EVESHAM 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF 

HO ATICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V' 


JOSEPH BENTLEY 
LIMITED 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


For Winter Spraying use 
Bentley’s ‘‘CREEBOL’’ 
A standard dual-purpose combination of 
tar oil and petroleum emulsion 


1 qt. 4/6; $ gall. 7/9; 1 gall. 13/6 ; 
2 galls. 23/-; 5 galls. 42/-; 10 galls. 80/- 


Carriage paid on 40/- orders and upwards to any 
Station in Great Britain 


Complete Catalogue post free on request 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 


The Wonderful Blue Poppy 


: Wig} This is one of the loveliest 
. flowers in all the wide 
world. It is a_ thrilling 
iridescent biue with yellow 
centre, a combination so 
beautiful that it has to be 
Ny seen to be believed. Al- 
though a Poppy, it flowers over a longer 
period than most of that family. This 
year we have had plants in flower for six 
weeks ; these while in full flower were 
dug out of the open ground, taken to 
London and displayed for two days at an 
R.H.S. Show, brought back and replanted, 
after which they flowered for half the time 
mentioned. They grow 3 to 4 ft. high, 
like partial shade and plenty of moisture. 
We grow large numbers each year, but 
are always sold out before the end of the 
season. Order now, very large open- 
ground plants, 24/- per doz., 6 for 12/-. 
We pay packing and postal charges on 
orders of £3 and upwards. Orders under 
£1 add 2/-, under £2 add 3/6, under £3 
add 4/-. Hints on growing sent with 
each order. List of Primulas, Alpines 
and border plants 13d. 
H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 
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THE 
‘“‘ALLEN-SISIS ” 
TURFMAN 


Working for Better Turf” 


The Equipment consists of the Allen 
Self Propelled Motor Scythe and the 
full range of ‘‘SISIS’’ Implements 
for Aerating, Scarifying or Brushing, 
Light Discing and Pressure Rolling. 
The implements can be supplied 
separately and are easily changed 
from one function to another. 


Write for Brochure TW/A53 to :— 


W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD., 
“SISIS” WORKS, CHEADLE, CHESHIRE. 


OAKWORTH 


Oak & Steel constructic 


ensures 
» tremendous strength 
~ and maximum light 


Scientifically designed to grow 
* more and last a lifetime. Wide 

¢ of types and sizes made in 
prefabricated units. All models 
extendible. Free Delivery. 
* Erection Service and Deferred 
Terms arranged. 


£19.15 


. 
EATEMOIGLE 
A 


LEAN-TO series 
STRAIGHT SIDES 
Widths, 4’1° to Lengths, 8’3” 
to 17’ 6" Ht. to Ridge, 7’ 4” to 
8’ 9” Ht. to Eaves all sizes 5’ 0” 


Containing illustrations and full details 
Your Name 


CASTOS LTD., Wellington, Shropshire 


Selected 
Strawberry Plants 
AUCHINCRUIVE 
CLIMAX 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


Entered for certification 


POT PLANTS 

12/- per doz. p. & c. 3/- 

80/- per 100 p. & c. 15/- 
OPEN GROUND RUNNERS 

6/- per doz. plus 2/6 

per order less than 50 

30/- per 100 p. & c. paid 

Cambridge Varieties on application 

Catalogue 6d. rice List Free 


PSAWBRIDGEWORTH. HERTS. 


t 
Telephone 2338 


as they admire your 
garden, ‘‘How on earth 
do you do it?’’ you will 
reply: ‘‘By using Flexible 
Earth, That way you can’t 
fail." Hundreds of gar- 
deners have proved that 


WH 


WONDERFUL BLOOMS 


have used Flexible Earth 
and am delighted with the 


this complete organic 
result. The plants are “soil 
growing much better and = gerfully invigorates all 


are producing wonderful 
blooms. Please send me 
another hundredweight."’ 
—Mrs.€.L. 
Golden, 4 
Westfield 
Close, With- 
dean, 
Brighton, 6. 


plant growth—so 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 
possible. Cash with Order. Buy from your local dealer 
or if in difficulty send a 1/— stamp and a large envelope 
for 48-page booklet explaining the secret of how to 
win prizes. 1/— refunded against subsequent order. 
THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms : 52 ‘‘ The Cornish Jungle,”’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp : Law Courts.) CEN 8195. 


of 
LE 
| Lengths fom £2 Os. Od. 
FREE-send for Catalogue JRH 
: $ 


KNEEL 
IN 


WITH 
THE PINNER 


EASI - KNEELER 


DESIGNED 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE GARDENER 


INVALUABLE 
TO THE ELDERLY OR INFIRM 


CAN BE UTILISED AS PRUNING OR 
GARDEN STOOL, SEAT, OR TABLE 


DETAILS AND ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FROM :— 


E.J. WOODMAN & SONS 
Cy HIGH ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 

PHONE PINNER 802 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS 


JOHN INNES COMPOSTS 
AND PINNER PLANT LABELS 


COMFORT 


any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


Your PATHS 
DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 
Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be laid with 
ordinary garden tools. Each 
bag is a complete unit provid- 
ing a hard impervious surface 
ready for im- 
mediate use. 


29/6 per cwt. 
Carriage paid. 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W. |! 


—ap | 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD GRASS SEED MIXTURE, 

with Ryegrass 

7 Ibs. 15/-; 14 Ibs. 21/6; 

56 Ibs. 80/-; 112 Ibs. 150/- 

BEST QUALITY GRASS SEED MIXTURE, 
without Ryegrass 


28 Ibs. 42/6; 


7 Ibs. 37/6; 
56 Ibs. 260/-; 112 Ibs. 500/- 

Bags free and carriage paid to site. 

Seeds treated against birds—no extra. 


Prices can be submitted for mixtures suitable for 

shady areas and 
grasses are req a 

Agricultural seeds supplied too. 


Obtainable only from : 


MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 


Sales Dept.: WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
"Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121-3 


14 Ibs. 68/-; 28 Ibs. 135/-; 


any other purpose for which special | 
uired 


THE 


TREE SURGERY 
COMPANY 


Arborists and Tree Surgeons 


SOUTHERN 


| 12, Garden Road, gn 79, Tower Street, 
Walton-on- yes Winchester, 
Surrey. Hants. 
(Tel. 3845) 


é (Tel. 3972) 


We advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree 
work from planting to felling, specializing in TREE 
SURGERY—the treatment of amenity trees for their 
safety, preservation and beautification. Cabling, 
cavity filling, treatment of wounds, disease con- 
trol, pruning, lightening, topping and shaping 
DANGEROUS TREES or felling as necessary, etc. 
Tree wound paint, fertilizers, fungicides, insecti- 
cides, etc. supplied. We also act in an advisory 
capacity, full reports for Public Liability, Insurances, 
safety and preservation in Parks, Schools, Estates, 
and Gardens. Treescape of gardens carefully studied. 


On Admiralty, Ministry of Works, National 
Trusts, etc., Lists 


| This company, the original of its name, recently took 
| over the work of the late English Tree Expert Co. Ltd., 
| of Shepperton, and wishes to stress that neither company 
} has any connection with any firm now similarizing the 
} 


name of the present company. 
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Our AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
Sent on receipt of 24d stamp 


DOBBIEcCO-LTD 


Bulb Growers EDINBURGH 


The Hartley Semi-Dodekagon ‘9’ glass- 
house with glass to ground Is available 
9 feet wide to any length. Built In 
Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the 
above or our larger glasshouses will 
receive our prompt attention. 


Vv. & N. HARTLEY LTD., GREENFIELD, OLDHAM 


Awarded Gold Medal for commercial giasshouses, 
Southport Flower Show 1952 


MURPHY 


al 
HRYSANTHEMUM 


MILDEW 
SPECIFIC 


A liquid spray for the control 
of mildew on chrysanthemums. 
Can be mixed with most 
insecticides. 8-oz. bottle 
makes 20 gallons spray 


per 2 19 bottle 


LINDEX 
garden spray 


Controls a very wide range of insect 
pests, including 


APHIS and CAPSID 


516 bottle makes up to 40 
gallons of spray 


¢ > wien 


Supplies from your local Nurseryman 
or Seedsman 
Made by the MORTEGG Peopie 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC... CLEAN .. 
EFFORTLESS ...ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
HU MEX watches the 
weather for you...... 
switches itself on when 
needed —- off again 
when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX Saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


Model 1250 For green- 


Modei 800 For green- 2 
houses up to 1,000 cubic 


houses up to 600 cubic ft. 


x 8’). Complete with ft. 10’). Complete 
Thermostat and 4 yds. with Thermostat and 4 
cable. yds. cable. 

Galv. Iron, £6. 19. 6. Galv. Iron. £10. 15. 0. 
Copper. 11.0. Copper. £17. 17. 0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE brochure 
on Automatic Greenhouse Heating. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT 
Humex House, 100, Lavender Hill, London, 8.W.1 
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Planting time for SHRUBS 


This is the month to place your Autumn 
order! Why not plant a hedge of 
ESCALLONIA, the hardy J une-flowering 
evergreen ? 

Call and see our unique collection any 
weekday between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. and 
take away your purchases. The Richmond 
to Kingston 71 ‘bus service passes 
our gates. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 

Telephone : KIN 0296. 


WANTED a well appointed house of 
8/9 rooms having good views and set 
in undulating wooded grounds well 
stocked with specimen shrubs having 
rock and water garden and generally 
of interest to keen amateur horti- 
culturist. Within easy reach and to 
the West of London. 


Detailed particulars and snapshots 
please to:- 


W. R. P. NEWCON 
9, Cork Street, London, W. I. 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 


WIND SHELTER 
CLOSE 
WOVEN 
; 12/1, Stakes 9d. 
ox 4 = 16/3, 
6x 5’ = 21/5, 
6’ x 6 26/11, 1/4. 


Carriage paid station. 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘ RURAL way. 


DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
128 (R), EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


BAMBOO CANES 


All per A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
100 e ¢ s. d. s. d. s. d. 
12 in 26 3 0 40 5 0 
18 In 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 fe. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
2¢fe. 5 0 70 100 15 0 
3 fe. 60 8O 126 17 6 
4 ft. Be 27 6 
5 fe. 25 0 30 O 35 0 40 0 
6 ft. 30 0 35 0 40 0 4s 0 
7f. 40 450 500 60 0 
Sf. 45 0 S00 60 0 70 0 
10f. 500 600 700 80 0 
d 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage pai 
nearest station. C.W.O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle,” 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from I cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver sand and 
Nottingham Marl 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


The MINI-GRINI 
Size 18" x 12° x 16” high. A sturdily built electrically 
heated miniature Green- 
house and Seed Pro- 


pagator. Designed to 

germinate seeds, strike 
cuttings, grow 
smaller hothouse 
plants and suc- 
culents efficiently 
and easily. 
Temperature 
maintained by 
ordinary 40-watt 
light bulb. 
Thermometer and suction 
pad §/— extra. C.W.O. 
Order NOW or write for 

leaflet 

WINDOW BOX Co. 
New Quebec Street, 


carr. and 
pack. free 


Ltd., 


The LONDON 
w.t. 


Dept. RHJ) II, 


Conservctories, 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
looseboxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 


Dept. 24, Gutteridge St. Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 
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“PLUIE MINOR” FRAME 


THE PERFECT FRAME 


Stocked by leading Stores and Ironmongers 
Ensures PERFECT VENTILATION—So necessary to 
prevent condensation and damping off. Size 41° long ~ 
38” wide x 154” high. Special features include:— 
*Strong steel—4" thick. 
*Cold galvanised or zinc sprayed. 
*Top can be opened both sides instantly by handles. 
*Sliding glass top and sides (no putty). 


*No loose clips or screws. 
Carr. paid within 50 miles 
of London. 
Before purchasing a frame make sure you see the ‘‘ Pluie 
Minor.” It is worth waiting for. 


*Can be extended without extra ends. 
Outside 50 miles 5/— extra 
) 
POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


1 frame complete with glass 

£5 10s. 
(Glass case returnable 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


cooK’s “ Nowwich ”? BRUSHES 


“* Give me of Nelson only a touch, 
And I save it, be it little or much”’ 


264 HEAVY DUTY FOOT BRUSH 


Improved Pattern with two Side Scrapers for 
instep cleaning—complete with Two Side Brushes 
and Front Brush for Toes of Boots. Weight 
50 Ib., size 15$” x 12” x 54”. A practical cleaner 
for Estates, Farms, Golf Clubs, etc. Suitable for 
any soil. Green or Grey Base. 
Carriage paid U.K. £3 10 0. 
We can make New Foot Brushes for your worn 
out patterns 
(Send old brush for sample) 
Have you used our 322 Leaf Brooms? Full partic- 
ulars in our 50 Page Illustrated List on request. 


CoOoK’s 


Makers of ‘‘Hand-Made” Brushes since 1814 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 

e 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


J.E.RSIMONS LTD 


Phone:Potter St.65. HARLOW, ESSEX 
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FOR SALE... 


SOUTH WEST SUFFOLK: Charming Modern Resi- 
dence in sheltered position on sunny hillside with 
unusually interesting garden (about } acre). Ex- 
tensive unspoilt views over beautiful Stour Valley 
(Constable's Country). 2 reception rooms, tiled 
kitchen, cloakroom, W.C., garden room, 4/5 
bedrooms, bathroom, separate W.C. Central 
Heating ; Main Electricity and Water; Garage. 
Quarter mile from main road bus route. Sudbury 
2 miles, Colchester 14, London 60. Price £5,750. 
Possession next spring. Further 20 acres 
surrounding arable land (let) available if wanted. 
Write BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Estate Agents, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. Telephone 2247/8. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. Prices include 
carriage and packing. 


A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Propared and graded fer every specific use. 

We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 


thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 


TREES 


Owners of trees valued for their beauty may find 
that many have broken limbs caused by gales, 
snowfalls, etc., and are also carrying a large amount 
of dead and diseased wood, which affects their 
health and beauty. 


Experienced and fully insured men undertake :— 
Cavity filling. Bracing of Dangerous Branches. 
Felling of Dead or Dangerous Trees 
Scientific Pruning. Tree Fertilization. 
Removal of Stumps. Pollarding. 


Estimates and advice not charged for. 


THE SOUTHERN TREE SURGEONS 


228, Bensham Lane, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. Oxted, Surrey. 
Thornton Heath 3022. Oxted 359. 


MAXICROP 
LIQUID SEAWEED 


THE ONLY ALL ORGANIC 
LIQUID FEED. 


IMPROVES THE SOIL, 
FEEDS THE PLANT. 


INCREASES DISEASE RESISTANCE. 
1 GAL. CAN 22/6, CARR. PAID 


MAXICROP LTD. 
Holdenby, Northampton 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Bulbs for Garden, Greenhouse and Home 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Bush and Climbing Roses 
Flowering and Ornamental Shrubs 
Fertilizers and Insecticides 


W. SMAIL, THE GARDEN SHOP 


44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


DOUBLE DEVONSHIRE VIOLETS 


scarce) 
Strong, transplanted plants now ready 
Marie Louise, the best of all, strongly scented, 
mauve 
Duchesse de Parma, similar to Marie Louise 
Duchesse de Parmawhite, the best double white 
Mrs. J. ). Astor, pale rose, scented, double 
Princess Mary, large blue, scented, double 
Countess of Shaftesbury, scented, blue with 
pink centre 1S/— per doz. 
Also Lily of che Valley, giant var. for outdoor 
planting 20/— per 100 
Violet, iarge single, P. of Wales, long stemmed 
blue, scented 12/— per doz. 
All Carriage Paid for Cash 
Cultural directions with all orders 


ALFRED RENDLE, F.R.H:S., M.B.F.1.A. 


VIOLET GROWER 
Shaugh Lodge, Paignton, S. Devon 


ROSES 


New and Old 


Bush, Polyantha, Climbing and the charming 
Old Fashioned kinds will be found in our 
List, which is sent Free. 


Fruit Trees 


We have a fine stock of Apples, Plums, 
Peaches, WNectarines, Pears and soft fruits, 
trained trees, etc. List free. 


BUNYARDS 
MAIDSTONE 
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There is no substitute for 


for lasting preservation & economy 
because 


* CUPRINOL is the most effective preservative 
known for seed boxes, glasshouses, staging, 
stakes and all other horticultural timber. 
Also for netting, canvas and hessian. 

* CUPRINOL gives lasting protection from all 
forms of Rot and Boring Insect attacks. 

* CUPRINOL is easy and quick to apply by 
brush, spray or immersion. No special 
equipment necessary. Drying time is much 
shorter than with water soluble products. 

* CUPRINOL S.Q.D. Green is the grade recom- 
mended for horticultural use ; once dry it is 
absolutely safe in contact with growing plants. 

* CUPRINOL-treated timber is clean to handle 
and can be painted or varnished. 

%*% CUPRINOL is manufactured up toa very high 
specification and not down to a price. Refuse 
imitations which are not Cuprinol. 


Full information, advice and supplies from the Sole Distributors: 
JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD. 
Jenson House, Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, London, E.15. 
(Cuprinol is manufactured by Cuprinol Lid., London) 


NON-TAINTING SMOKE 
INSECTICIDE for treatment of 

insect pests under glass—including 
cucumber houses ! 


Deadly efficient against common insect pests except Red Spider. Can be 
uséd in Cucumber, Tomato and Mushroom houses at recommended dosage 
without fear of tainting or damaging plants and crops. 


FUMITE LINDANE SUPPLIED IN 4 PELLET SIZES Price per 

Use Mi SIZE 1 500 cu. ft. per pellec. tube of 4 

AZOBENZENE 750 cu. ft. ber pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 1/9 
pider 1,500 cu. ft. 

egeinst Red s SIZE 2 2, 250 cu fe. against Aphids (Green Fly) 3/- 


The FUMITE range 
FUMITE LINDANE, FUMITE DDT/LINDANE, FUMITE AZOBENZENE 


Full instructions on all labels. British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894 & 651684—others pending. 
WAECO LTD. (FUMITE Division), 120/2, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
"Phone: Tate Gallery 9626. Factory: High Post, Salisbury, Wilts 
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CATALOGUES 


We issue the following Catalogues and 
will send any of these on request : 


=? Oe 1. SHRUBS for every purpose and every garden, 

A including our magnificent collection of 

‘4 Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, Coni-, 

fers, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Climbers, 
Hedgemaking and Screening Shrubs. 


2. HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS 


including our famous collection of Irises, 
Lupins, Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Paeonies and Pyrethrums, Hemerocallis, etc. 


3. ROSES. Bushes, climbers and standards. 
4. FRUIT TREES. The very best varieties in 


every section. 


a 


where visitors 
are welcome 
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JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 


The Floral Mile 
Twyford Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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